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Auspicia Quaedam 


His Houtness, Pore Prius XII 


An encyclical letter, issued May 1, addressed to Patriarchs, Primates, 
Archbishops, Bishops and other Ordinaries in peace and communion with 
the Holy See. 


ENERABLE Brethren: Peace and Apostolic Benediction. To- 

day there are appearing certain tokens which give clear proof that 
the vast community of nations, after such destruction and ruin brought 
on by the long and terrible war, is resolutely turned to the saving paths 
of peace. 

At the moment, a more willing ear is given to those who are striv- 
ing to restore lost prosperity, to heal discords and to rebuild from the 
mighty ruins under which we groan than to those who are inciting to 
mutual and bitter dispute, to hate and dissension, from which nothing 
else can arise but fresh and more serious evils to the nations. 

Nevertheless, although We and the Christian people have no light 
motives of solace and of hope for better times, there are not lacking 
circumstances and events which cause anxiety to our paternal heart. 

Even though the war has ceased in nearly every land, still benign 
peace has not yet dawned on the minds and hearts of all men; indeed, 
the sky is still heavy with threatening clouds. 

We, on our part, do not cease to do all in our power to stave off 
from the family of nations dangers of threatening disasters; but when 
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human means are unequal to the task, then do We appeal in prayer first 
of all to God; further, We also exhort all our children in Christ, 
throughout the world, to implore, together with Us, in ardent prayer 
the Divine assistance. 

For this reason, it was comforting for Us in past years to appeal 
earnestly to all—especially to the young so dear to us—to crowd around 
the altar of the great Mother of God during the month of May im- 
ploring the end of a cruel war; so now, similarly today, by means of 
this encyclical letter, We invite you not to cease from this pious prac- 
tice and further to prayers add resolutions for Christian renewal and 
salutary works of penance. 

Above all, speak to the Virgin Mother of God and our most tender 
Mother words of most heartfelt thanks for having obtained, through 
her powerful intercession, the long desired termination of that great 
world conflagration, and also for so many other graces obtained from 
the Most High. 

At the same time, implore her, with renewed prayers, that at long 
last there may shine forth, as a gift from Heaven, mutual, fraternal 
and complete peace among all nations and the longed for harmony 
among all social classes. 

Let there be an end to dissensions that redound to no one’s ad: 
vantage. 

Let there be a reconciliation of disputes that often sow the seeds of 
further misfortunes. 

Let international reiations, public and private, be fittingly strength- 
ened. 

Let religion, the foster mother of all virtues, enjoy the liberty to 
which she is entitled. 

And let men set about their peaceful work of abundant production 
for the common welfare—with justice their guide and charity their 
motive. 

But you are aware, Venerable Brethren, that our prayers are most 
readily welcomed by the Most Blessed Virgin when they are not merely 
fleeting and empty words but the outpouring of hearts adorned with 
the required virtues. 

See to it, then, as your apostolic zeal will suggest, that these prayers 
in common during the month of May are matched by a corresponding 
reform and revival of Christian conduct. 

For only from Christian virtues may we hope to see the course of 
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history take its proper, orderly direction, and men empowered not only 
to achieve prosperity in this world with God’s help but also to enjoy, 
with the infusion of sanctifying grace, unending happiness in Heaven. 


Hoty Paces or PALESTINE 


But there is another special reason today which brings affliction and 
keen anxiety to our hearts. We mean to refer to the Holy Places of 
Palestine, which have long been disturbed. 

Indeed, if there exists any place that ought to be most dear to 
every cultured person, surely it is Palestine, where, from the dawn of 
antiquity, such great light of truth shone for all men, where the Word 
of God made flesh announced, through the angels’ choir, peace to all 
men; where, finally, Christ hanging on the Cross acquired salvation 
for all mankind, with arms outstretched as if He were inviting all 
nations to fraternal harmony; and where He consecrated His precept 
of charity with the shedding of His blood. 

We desire, therefore, Venerable Brethren, that supplications be 
poured forth to the Most Holy Virgin for this request: that the situa- 
tion in Palestine may at long last be settled justly and thereby concord 
and peace be also happily established. 

We place great confidence in the most powerful patronage of Our 
Heavenly Mother—a patronage which, during this month dedicated 
to her, innocent children especially will implore in a holy crusade of 
prayer. 

It will be precisely your task to invite and stimulate them with all 
diligence—not only children but also fathers and mothers, who in 
great numbers should give them leadership and example. 

We know well that We have never appealed in vain to the ardent 
zeal which inflames your hearts. That is why We seem to enjoy already 
the sight of dense multitudes of children, of men and women, crowding 
the churches to beg from the great Mother of God all the graces and 
favors of which we stand in need. 

May she, who has given us Jesus, obtain for us that all those 
who have wandered from the path of rectitude may straightway return 
to Him, moved by salutary contrition. 

May she obtain for us—she is our kindest Mother, who has shown 
herself always, in the face of every danger, our powerful helper and 
channel of grace—may she obtain for us, We say, that even in the 
midst of the grievous need surrounding us a just solution will be found 
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for disputes, and that a firm and free peace will finally dawn re- 
splendent for the Church and for all nations. 

Some years ago, as all will remember, while the late war was still 
in its fury, when human means showed themselves to be uncertain and 
inadequate to that terrible conflagration, We addressed our fervent 
prayers to the all merciful Redeemer, invoking the powerful patronage 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

And even as our predecessor of immortal memory, Leo XIII, at 
the dawn of the twentieth century saw fit to consecrate the whole human 
race to the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, so We have likewise, in the 
guise of representative of the whole human family which He redeemed, 
desired to dedicate it in turn to the Immaculate Heart of the Virgin 
Mary. 

It is our wish, consequently, that wherever the opportunity sug- 
gests itself, this consecration be made in the various dioceses as well as 
in each of the parishes and families. And We are confident that abun- 
dant blessings and favors from Heaven will surge forth from this 
private and public consecration. 

In token of these blessings, and in pledge of our paternal affection, 
We impart from a full heart the Apostolic Benediction to each of you, 
Venerable Brethren, to all those who make generous answer to this 
our letter of exhortation, and particularly to the numerous throngs of 
our most dear children. 

Given at Rome at St. Peter’s, the first day of May of the year 
1948, the tenth of our Pontificate. 


Od 


Sanity and Security 


“There is a direct correlation between the sanity of a com- 
munity and its sense of its own economic security. It is during 
periods of intense depression that the worst political theories 
evolve. And therefore, in the interest of economic and political 
stability in the western world, I would say that the biggest 
problem that the economists and the businessmen and _ the 
officials and the statesmen have to face is that of eliminating 
the alternation of boom and slump.”—Barbara Ward to the 
National Association of Magazine Publishers, New York, 
N. Y., April 27, 1948. 
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Christian Principles of 


International Trade 
His Houtness, Pore Pius XII 


An address to the Congress of International Exchange promoted by the 
Italian General Confederation of Commerce, March 7, 1948. 


ONE is in a better position than you to appreciate the contrast 

between the disorder in the field of economic relations—which 
has reigned in many countries for some time past—and the law, order 
and harmony that God has imprinted on all creation. The goods of the 
earth, whose exchange ought to stabilize and maintain economic equi- 
librium among nations, have become the object of political speculation. 
This applies not only to material goods, but alas! to man also. He 
has, in many instances, been reduced to the level of a commodity to 
exploited. 

Unfortunately, we are often witnesses to the interplay of policy 
which is nothing more than a race for power and supremacy. More- 
over, what remains of economic relations between nations is, strictly 
speaking, no longer an exchange, the mutual action and reaction of 
which could do good everywhere. Rather these relations are now 
limited to a unilateral flow of goods under the impulse of Christian 
charity, or a more or less disinterested benevolence towards nations 
in need. Despite noble efforts, we are still far from a normal state of 
things wherein exchanges of goods between nations is at one and the 
same time the necessary complement to the respective national econo- 
mies and a tangible sign of their flourishing condition. 

Italy is in no better condition than the other countries. Yet it must 
be admitted that in a short space of time much has been done in in- 
dustry, agriculture, commerce and on the railroads to heal a state of 
things that at first sight appeared disastrous. Hence We want to tell 
you how much We appreciate the difficulties and the importance of 
your work. 

These difficulties would not be so great, nor would their solution 
be so difficult, were it not that there has been added uncertainty and 
disagreement as to objectives, While some propose a return to a world 
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economy such as was practised during the last century, others support 
regional or inter-state unions for individual economies. Some expect 
that the prosperity of all nations will follow upon reestablishment of 
a free-trade pattern throughout the world. Others no longer place 
their trust in such a system but rather seek the centralization of all 
economic life—including even the activity of human labor. 

It is not our intention to examine the practical side of these 
problems or of their solution. We merely wish to draw your attention 
to the fact that this sharp division of opinion has deeper roots and 
causes than are detected by simply considering the contemporary scene. 
Among these causes are, on the one hand, a deplorable want of reflec- 
tion, that seems satisfied with an easy and superficial empiricism, and 
on the other, a really fundamental difference of views as to what 
social economy is or should be, and how man should approach and 
treat it. It is precisely at this point that Christian principles of social 
life must be given a hearing—and a decisive one at that—if men wish 
to be truly Christian and show themselves such in all their activities. 


FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 


We limit ourselves to stressing certain fundamental concepts: 

1. Economic life means social life. The essential scope of the 
former—to which individuals are equally bound to help in the different 
spheres of their activity—is to assure in a stable manner for all mem- 
bers of society the material conditions required for the development of 
cultural and spiritual life. But satisfactory results are not possible 
apart from an external order and social norms which aim at lasting 
achievement of this objective. An appeal to an automatic and magic 
law is a mirage, no less vain in the economic order than in any other 
sphere of human activity. 

2. Economic life means social life—the life of human beings. Hence 
it cannot be conceived without liberty. This liberty can never be the 
seductive but deceptive formula of 100 years ago—the purely negative 
liberty derived from the regulating will of the State. Nor is it the 
pseudo-liberty of our day—the submission of oneself to the dictate of 
mighty organizations. Genuine and true liberty can only be that of 
men who feel themselves bound to the objective goal of social economy 
and enjoy the right to demand that economies be ordered socially so 
as to guarantee and protect liberty, rather than restrict even in least 
degree the choice of means to that end. This is true, and for the same 
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reason, both for independent workers and for wage earners. As regards 
the end of the social economy, every productive member is the subject 
and not the object of economic life. 

3. National economy, being the economy of a people within the 
unity of the State, is itself a natural unity. It requires the most har- 
monious development possible of all means of production within the 
territory covered by the nation. Accordingly, international economic 
relations have a function which, although positive and necessary, is only 
subsidiary. The upsetting of this relationship between national and 
international economy was one of the great errors of the past. Today 
the circumstances under which a large number of people are forced to 
live could easily favor the return of unsettled conditions. At this junc- 
ture, it would perhaps be opportune to examine whether or not a 
regional union of different national economies would render possible 
a more efficacious development of the forces of production. 

4. Above all, there must be victory over the evil principle of utility 
as the basis and rule of what is right in economic life. This means 
victory over those occasions of conflict which arise from glaring dis- 
parities, maintained at times by compulsion, in the world economy. It 
means victory over the spirit of cold egoism, so as to bring about that 
sincere solidarity, both juridic and economic, which implies fraternal 
collaboration, according to the precepts of the divine law, among nations 
assured of their autonomy and freedom. Faith in Christ and observance 
of His commandments of love alone can bring about such a salutary 
victory. 

Such are the fundamental principles that We thought it opportune 
to dwell upon. We preferred not to speak of the fatal inconsistency of 
those who, in proposing free world traffic for their own goods, deny to 
others this natural liberty. 

Similarly, We preferred to refrain from characterizing the conduct 
in practice of certain champions of the rights of private property. These 
persons so interpret the use and relationships of private property that 
they succeed—even better than their adversaries—in overturning this 
very institution, so natural and indispensable to human life, and especi- 
ally to the family. 

It remains but to conclude Our address with the wish that in pro- 
fessional schools and universities these principles of economic life be 
properly taught. The urgent need of overcoming the materialistic spirit 
of our day, which also affects the field of economics, makes this impera- 
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tive. In the measure in which you help sow and bring to maturity in 
the minds of youth—and hence in the new generation—this spiritual 
and social sentiment, you will cooperate effectively in developing your 
dear Fatherland. And thus it will go forward in respect and love for 
work, in the trustful collaboration of all its sons, and in the incorpora- 
tion of its economy with the economic life of the world. 


The Task Before Us 


“And if we are to defend our new world and make it brave, then 
surely this is what we have to do above all—be ourselves and reassert 
our faith in man as a brother and man as a child of God. It means 
fighting in our society all social institutions, all economic practices that 
lower and debase him. It means in our political life giving him back 
that respect and that stature he used to have. It means using all our 
influence—and how much influence is collected together in this room 
today !—using all our influence to see that he achieves his proper stature 
and that he is not driven down, either by blind economic forces or by 
political dictatorship. 

“This century is not the century of the common man; it’s the cen- 
tury of man, like any other century. The western world has never 
known any other belief than that society exists for the protection of the 
human individual, that the human individual in society can achieve 
goodness and wisdom and freedom. If we lose that faith, then we shall 
not survive whatever we do, because it is that faith which is the tap- 
root of democratic society. 

“We can build up our defenses, we can build up our armaments. 
We can multiply our material satisfaction. But in the end we shall fail 
because if there is no vision, the people perish.”—Barbara Ward to the 
National Association of Magazine Publishers, New York, N. Y. 
April 27, 1948. 
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The Christian Resistance in Europe 


RicHARD PATTEE 


Reprinted from CoLuMBIA* 


“HE word “resistance” has come 
f to take on a slightly disreputable 
meaning in Europe, two years after 
the end of hostilities. For one thing 
the word is terribly overdone, espe- 
cally in France. For months the only 
recommendation really necessary for 
entrance into public life was to have 
participated in the “resistance.” It 
did not make particularly much dif- 
ference whether the resister had been 
as active as Charles de Gaulle or 
whether he was merely an obscure 
citizen in some remote village who 
had taken a shot at a Nazi gendarme 
one dark night. The “resistance” be- 
came, in fact, a sort of career and 
“open sesame” to political and even 
social preferment. In Italy, the termi- 
nology was somewhat different. The 
best credentials for an aspirant to 
office, no matter how humble, in the 
peninsula was some participation as a 
member of the “partigiani.” If this 
could be demonstrated on no matter 
how insignificant a scale, the indi- 
vidual was likely to enjoy the blessings 
of the regime. 

The psychology of resistance still 
holds a solid grip on western Europe. 
There is in almost every country a 
tendency to hark back to the difficult 


days of the occupation and to test the 
individual citizen with the measur- 
ing rod of his activity or passivity 
during those troubled days. This 
psychology is entirely natural, but it 
has led to some rather serious conse- 
quences. For one thing the commu- 
nists have undertaken to monopolize 
the right to be called “resisters.” Even 
in cases as patently absurd as that of 
Maurice Thorez in France, the Com- 
munist’ Party has not hesitated either 
in that land or in Italy to claim that 
the mainstay of resistance during the 
occupation was the Party and to draw 
on that allegation as the basis for a 
rightful participation in national re- 
construction. 

Although Catholics as persons and 
as organized groups have as good a 
record as any in the long struggle 
against the occupier, Christian ele- 
ments in general have been somewhat 
disconcerted by the aggressive usurpa- 
tion of the merit of resistance by the 
Communists. Nevertheless, it is ex- 
tremely important to grasp the fact 
that there is all over western Europe, 
and even in the battered and devas- 
tated areas of central Europe, a po- 
tentially strong force of resistance 
against elements of disintegration that 
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menace the stability of the continent; 
especially the various Communist 
parties and their partisans. The vio- 
lence and fanfare of the Communists 
too frequently obscures the fact that 
Christian forces are there; are active 
and in many countries are not only 
potentially vigorous but actually are 
in the vanguard of national recon- 
struction. The wave of pessimism re- 
garding Europe has blinded us to the 
plain fact that Christian Europe has 
not abdicated; that it is still lively 
and quite cognizant of the terrible 
dangers that beset its survival. 

These forces do not possess a coun- 
terpart of the Cominform nor do they 
engage in the constant war of nerves 
of the Communists. In most cases 
they are less visible and less obstrep- 
erous even than the Socialists. But 
they are there and it is my purpose in 
these articles to examine something of 
their status especially as reflected in 
the various political parties of west- 
ern Europe of definitely Christian, 
and in some cases specifically Catholic 
inspiration. The American public, 
and especially the American Catholic 
public, should be aware of what these 
forces of resistance to totalitarianism 
mean in Europe and the prospect they 
hold out as a resistance to the heavy 
onslaught of marxism and _ national 
collapse. 

Before taking up some of the Chris- 
tian political movements, a word re- 
garding the phonomena of Catholic 
parties as such. The whole idea 
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sounds bizarre to the average Ameri- 
can. It is all very well for Catholics 
to exert an influence in political par- 
ties, but it is quite another thing for 
them to band together in very special 
parties which frequently bear the 
name Catholic. The basic reality in 
this business is that Americans belong 
to political organizations that are 
quite devoid of ideological implica. 
tions. 


AMERICAN AND European Parties 


I dislike this word “ideological” as 
much as the next person and would 
wish that somehow it could be elimi- 
nated from the political vocabulary. 
But it is a useful term for distinguish- 
ing the difference between these Eu- 
ropean parties and parties such a 
ours in the United States which agree 
on essential principles but differ on 
methods and policy. Both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties are a 
one on the nature of our government 
and the fundamentals on which it 
rests. Neither of them proposes to 
change the structure of this govern 
ment radically nor scrap the constitu: 
tion completely. Their differences lie 
in method, in specific proposals and in 
the manner of doing things. The 
whole spirit of American party poli- 
tics is compromise and the harmoniz- 
ing of differences within their ranks. 
This is the reason why it is entirely 
possible for the same party to contain 
Alfred Smith and William Jennings 
Bryan; or Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
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Senator Bilbo. Neither party pro- 
claims any religious principles that in 
themselves exclude any organized re- 
ligious group. The religious bigotry 
we have known in our country springs 
from popular sources and not from 
the platforms of the major political 
parties. 

On the continent of Europe the 
experience has been totally different 
and, if this may seem to he a rather 
elementary explanation of European 
affairs, let it be asserted that we are 
prone to forget these very important 
distinctions and judge of political con- 
duct abroad as though it were merely 
atransplanted United States. All this 
loose talk about democracy in Spain, 
for instance, and the need for free 
elections and liberty for trade union- 
ism, presupposes that Spanish politi- 
cal experience runs more or less along 
the same lines as that of Pennsylvania. 
The difference is so total that even 
the terminology of political life is in- 
applicable. 

The first principle to be presented is 
this: that in Latin Europe—and I use 
the expression loosely—whatever the 
name of the party may be, if it pro- 
poses a program that can broadly be 
called leftist, it is almost sure to be 
not merely anti-clerical but anti-Ca- 
tholic. Continental liberalism, social- 
ism and, of course, communism, have 
have been consistently anti-clerical 
and by the same token profoundly 
anti-Catholic. Some efforts at dis- 
tinctions have been made, in claiming 
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that anti-clericalism is merely the de- 
sire to keep the clergy out of politics. 
But the experience of France since the 
Revolution, and of Spain and Italy in 
the nineteenth century, shows perfect- 
ly clearly that the rise of the so- 
called “advanced” political move- 
ments has been, almost without ex- 
ception, anti-Catholic. 

In a recent article, Mr. Deegan 
Woodruff has demonstrated that this 
hostility is not the result of enmity 
to the “reactionary” elements in the 
Catholic Church, but to the Church 
per se. The advocates of Catholic 
social teachings, as advanced as any- 
thing in the modern world, have suf- 
fered the denunciation and attack of 
these groups just as much. The diffi- 
culty is easily explained. Left-wing 
political parties in Europe and a great 
deal of trade unionism has been domi- 
nated completely and absolutely by 
secularism—to such an extent, in- 
deed, that they are animated by a 
total desire to suppress the institution 
of the Church and its whole concept 
of the supernatural destiny of man. 
In a word, to quote the expression of 
Woodruff, politics and labor are in- 
finitely more theological in Europe 
than in England or in America. 
Whereas the average trade - union 
member with us may be a Catholic, 
a Jew or a Protestant, engaged pri- 
marily in the perfectly legitimate de- 
fense of his trade interests, the Eu- 
ropean trade unionist is likely to be 
involved in a program of social de- 
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mands and at the same time a theolo- 
gy that runs counter to everything 
the Church teaches. 

In Spain before the Franco revolt, 
trade unionism was not only involved 
in politics; it was politics. Not only 
do we find pronouncements on reli- 
gion but great activity in such mat- 
ters as religious instruction in the 
schools. It need hardly be stressed 
that one of the major calamities of 
France has been the generations of 
laicism, most of it imposed dogmati- 
cally by parties that were motivated 
by theological enmity toward Cathol- 
icism. There is an extraordinary 
amount of nonsensical talk about the 
Church in politics and the dire con- 
sequences of this hypothetical inva- 
sion of a domain from which it ought 
rigorously to be excluded. It would 
be more truthful to say that the real 
disaster comes from the incredible in- 
vasion of the proper domain of re- 
ligion by political parties and trade 
unions. 

European Catholics have grown up 
in an atmosphere in which their con- 
victions have been the subject of end- 
less assaults by contrary political 
groups and not infrequently by the 
State itself. Many well-meaning 
Spanish Catholics, at the time of the 
establishment of the Republic, were 
convinced that it was possible to col- 
laborate with the new regime. They 
tried to accomplish the impossible. It 
was not the Catholics who deserted 
the Republic and laid it low, but the 








Republic that went far beyond the 
mild program of social reform orig- 
nally proposed and became menacingly 
and outwardly determined to elimi- 
nate Catholicism as a force and even 
as a belief. French Catholics for years 
lived in apathy in the face of the mer- 
ciless legislation directed against the 
institutions of the Church. This pas- 
sivity—which in France has not en- 
tirely disappeared even yet—gave the 
impression of tremendous majority ap- 
proval of measures which aimed at 
nothing less than the separation of 
the newer generations from Catholic 


belief. 


ORIGIN OF THE CATHOLIC PARTIES 


Obviously, in the face of this state 
of affairs, there has been no other 
recourse but the formation of groups 
capable of looking after the interests 
of Catholics. Since modern parlis- 
mentarianism calls for parties, elec 
tions, majorities and minorities, it has 
been necessary to enter into the spirit 
of the time and out of this have come 
the numerous Catholic parties scat- 
tered over Europe. Many of them 
have roots deep in the past ; others are 
of postwar vintage. But there are 
certain features about them all, wher- 
ever they exist, that can be empha 
sized. It seems to me that these fea 
tures are the following: 

1. Solid dependence on the social 
teachings of the Church. 

2. Abandonment of the attitude 
of mere resistance or opposition t 
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both socialism and communism. 

3. A healthy growth beyond the 
middle classes, especially among the 
workers and peasants. 

4, A remarkably influential posi- 
tion since the end of the war. 

Some of these continental political 
parties bear the name Catholic; others 
prefer the term Christian, looking be- 
yond Catholics to others who at least 
are united on basic Christian precepts 
to form a part of their movements. 
Where do these parties exist today? 
In that part of Europe that belongs 
to what we call the western world: 
they exist in Holland, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, France, Italy and Switzer- 
land. There are remnants of them 
in Germany and Austria and a consid- 
erable movement in Czechosolvakia. 
They vary widely in significance and 
potentialities, to be sure. They are 
united, however, as one of the major 
forces at the present time against the 
expansion of communism. They ought 
to be better known because their role 
is likely to be a decisive one in the 
future. If Christian values are to be 
defended in Europe—and Europe 
without them would simply not be 
Europe—their influence is of supreme 
importance. It must be emphasized 
that this does not mean in the least 
that the Church as such engages in 
lectioneering or in the conduct of 
campaigns. These parties do not en- 
gage the responsibility of the hier- 
archy. They do not represent in any 
direct manner the thought or the 
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wishes of the Bishops. They are in- 
dependent groups. Obviously there 
is danger that they may deviate wide- 
ly from a full measure of Catholic 
content. 

In every case it is noteworthy that 
the Catholic parties have proposed a 
clear-cut social program that can be 
called by no other name than “ad- 
vanced.” The older conception of a 
conservative party as a rigid, inflexi- 
ble unit opposed to anything savoring 
of social advancement, has long since 
gone by the board. Today the situa- 
tion is quite changed. The Christian 
parties are frequently in favor of na- 
tionalization on a greater or a lesser 
scale. Many of them demand a large 
degree of State intervention and con- 
trols. Not a few of them are avow- 
edly in favor of vastly increased par- 
ticipation by the masses in social and 
economic affairs. In a word, they are 
not conservative at all, but as revolu- 
tionary in their way as their oppo- 
nents. The difference—and it is an 
all-important one—lies in the fact that 
this social advancement does not have 
to be attained by the closing of con-- 
vents, the expulsion of religious ord- 
ers or the secularizing of schools. 


The recent statements of the 


French hierarchy emphasize that there 
is no place in contemporary Europe 
for mere anti-communism. Very re- 
cently, the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Paris drove home the point that this 
negative position is conducive to noth- 
ing but chaos. Opposing communism 
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with a denunciation of communism 
gets one nowhere. A positive pro- 
gram of social justice is indispensable. 
This, it seems to me, is one of the 
really significant things about the po- 
litical movements in the half-dozen 
countries mentioned. They are wide 
awake, definitely twentieth century 
in their outlook and, while utterly 
opposed to marxism as a way of life, 
are not less determined that the accu- 
sation shall not be made against them 
that in the fight to defeat communism 
the only result is a great vacuum in 
which there is nothing at all. 

The appeal of these parties, there- 
fore, goes far beyond any middle class 
anxious to retain its position, or a 
small capitalist class eager to avoid 
the dangers of socialization. As will 
be noted later, in Belgium particu- 
larly, the impact of the Christian So- 
cial movement on the peasantry and 
workers has been remarkably healthy 
and has produced the advantage of 
merging classes in a common purpose: 
social justice plus the defense of a way 
of life that is dear to them. It is 
equally important to note that the 
position of many of these parties since 
the end of the war has been most in- 
fluential. In the Netherlands, the 
Catholic Party in conjunction with 
the Socialists governs the country. In 
Belgium, where the Christian party 
is by far the most important single 
group in parliament, the same situa- 
tion prevails. 

In Italy the Christian Democrats, 
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under the extraordinary leadership of 
De Gasperi, are on top of the pile and 
doing amazingly well in spite of every 
imaginable difficulty. In Luxembourg, 
the Christian Social party forms a 
part of the coalition cabinet and has a 
member as president, Dupong. In 
Switzerland, the Conservative Party 
—the only one, incidentally, retain- 
ing the name—occupies a position of 
importance in spite of its minority 
position. The recent President, Dr. 
Etter, belonged to it and the new 
chief of the executive branch of the 
federal government, Dr. Gelio, is also 
a member. Only in France is the 
situation fuzzy. The decline of the 
M. R. P.—the Mouvement Republi- 
cain Populaire—is one of the major 
features of recent French political 
life. Although it governs France in 
an unstable combination with the So- 
cialists, the M. R. P. has smashed 
headlong into the wall of de Gaullism, 
with consequences that are not yet 
clearly discernible. 


STRENGTH OF CHRISTIAN RESISTANCE 


It is my purpose in these brief arti- 
cles to examine the character, position 
and to some extent the program and 
prospects of each of these national 
groups, but with special attention to 
one or two cases, namely, Belgium 
and Italy. A short description of the 
other parties may be useful as an indi- 
cation of the total strength of the 
Christian resistance, as I have called 
it. 
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As has just been pointed out, the 
case of France is particularly note- 
worthy. The M. R. P. springs 
straight out of the period of occupa- 
tion. It has its roots, nevertheless, far 
back in the France of Lacordaire and 
Lamenais, and even of the Sillon of 
Mare Sagnier, condemned by the 
Holy See. This may or may not be 
significant in tracing the course of the 
M. R. P. since the Liberation. In 
May of 1940, Maurice Schuman be- 
gan his broadcasts from London to 
France and, in Beirut, André Colin 
followed the same line in the effort 
to rally the French colonial empire to 
the de Gaulle standard. In France 
itself, Francois de Menthon and 
Pierre Henry Teitgen, as early as 
September, 1940, founded the move- 
ment known as Liberte and in Octo- 
ber of the following year, a similar 
resistence movement, Combat. Georges 
Bidault, to whom the M. R. P. owes 
so much, once released from concen- 
tration camp, joined the resistance 
actively and became president of the 
National Council of the Resistance. 
In other words, representatives of the 
later M. R. P. were active in all 
phases of the resistance both at home 
and abroad. 

By 1943, the idea of a larger move- 
ment for the reconstruction of France 
had taken root. At first it was called 
the Republican Liberation Movement, 
founded in 1943. Cells were organ- 
ized and sections set up. Names that 
are well known in France today began 
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to appear: Francisque Gay, Charles 
Flory, President of the famous Se- 
maines Sociales de France, Blondel 
and others. In Paris, every Sunday, a 
group met with Bidault and formed 
clandestinely the Federation of the 
Seine. A program of action for the 
Liberation was issued. No sooner did 
Liberation come than the movement 
came to the surface and formed a Na- 
tional center. The principal news- 
paper, /’Aube, was an organ of the 
resistance during the German occu- 
pation, and now became, together with 
a certain number of provincial sheets, 
the main periodical of the movement. 
In November, 1944, the movement 
held its first national congress in Paris. 
A special section was created for the 
purpose of working out the party’s 
doctrine and program. It is not with- 
out significance that the M. R. P. de- 
veloped almost entirely as a result of 
the special situation prevailing during 
the occupation. It was born in clan- 
destinity and partook of the peculiar 
atmosphere of the underground. 

It is equally important to note that, 
once organized, it was still necessary 
to draft ‘a program and evolve a doc- 
trine. By April, 1945, the National 
Council of the M. P. R. brought to 
gether the delegates of fifty-nine re- 
gional federations. Its purpose was 
to define the party’s position on the 
issues of the day and prepare for par- 
ticipation in the municipal elections 
then pending. In the elections for 
the constituent assembly, the party 
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presented a full roster of candidates. 
Of the ninety lists of candidates pro- 
posed, eighty-five were entirely new 
names to the French voters. The 
M. R. P. had the advantage of new 
blood and of giving France a series of 
names with which it had not been 
familiar before. This contrasted 
markedly with the Socialists, who 
were still functioning under the aegis 
of such old stalwarts as Herriot, Blum 
and the like. The M. R. P. gained its 
great triumph at this time with 4,- 
500,000 popular votes and 144 depu- 
ties. By 1946, the M. R. P. was the 
strongest party in France. Its attitude 
on the constitution was ratified by the 
electorate; the number of its deputies 
increased and its influence seemed to 
be the only real dike against the ex- 
panding power of the communists. 
The M. R. P. has never had in 
France, as does the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party in Italy, a solid mass of 
traditional Catholics behind it. The 
M. R. P. strength has come in large 
measure from the most heterogeneous 
elements; followers of de Gaulle, So- 
cialists who feared the commitments 
of their leaders with the Commun- 
ists, capitalists who saw in it a possi- 
ble defense against the encroachments 
of radicalism, etc. The close relation 
with the resistance and all it repre- 
sented has unquestionably been one 
of the major causes of the decline since 
the appearance of de Gaulle once 
again in the political arena. If French- 
men support the M. R. P. because it 
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came out of the resistance, with more 
reason even would it be natural to 
support de Gaulle who is, after all, 
the first of the “resisters.” 

It is too early to predict the possi- 
bility of survival for the M. R, P. 
The union with the socialists to form 
the “third force” and the willingness 
to go along with the idea that France's 
two enemies are de Gaulle and the 
Communists, may very well be the 
end of the movement, for the simple 
reason that no one seriously can lump 
de Gaulle and the Communists to- 
gether as representing equal dangers 
for the future of France. 


ProcraM or M.R.P. 

The program of the party is reason- 
ably specific. In addition to the in- 
sistence on devotion to liberty and the 
dignity of the human person, the party 
expresses itself in favor of a number 
of specific reforms for the ills of 
France. The most notable involve a 
wide acceptance of nationalization, 
abolition of trusts and a remarkable 
degree of State intervention both in 
agriculture and industry. The social 
program is very plain spoken and runs 
from the demand for the abolition of 
all trusts to the participation of work- 
ers in the profits of industry. In the 
published program of the Movement 
it is not without interest, especially 
in view of the more recent develop- 
ments of the Marshall Plan, to ob- 
serve that the M. R. P. expresses it: 
self as favorable to collaboration with 
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the United States “but is anxious to 
ascertain if adherence to the Ameri- 
can system means respect for the rights 
and culture of France.” On the So- 
viet Union, one finds the curious text 
that “the M. R. P. applauds the 
eforts of Russia to raise its standards 
of living, but would wish more in- 
formation on internal conditions 
which lead to and perhaps justify 
[italics mine] the methods employed.” 

There is nothing outwardly Chris- 
tian about the M. R. P. Its general 
philosophy and purposes are obviously 
inspired by the thinking of men who 
are Christians. But France suffers 
from the tragic fact that to proclaim 
oneself as a Catholic in public affairs 
and stress the source of one’s ideas is 


politically most dangerous and haz- 
ardous. The spirit of compromise, of 
caution, of diffidence, even in many 
of the relations of the movement, 
strikes one as the principal cause of its 
recent defeat in the municipal elec- 
tions of 1947. 

The fact that the M. R. P. is cited 
here as one of the sources of the Chris- 
tian resistance in Europe does not im- 
ply that the Rassemblement du Peuple 
francais of General de Gaulle is anti- 
Christian. On the contrary, both 
movements give the impression of be- 
ing an extremely large umbrella under 
which persons of the most divergent 
tendency have gathered without a co- 
herent, cohesive devotion to Christian 
principles as such. 


How to Beat the Communists 


“Communism is in perpetual war with what democracy 





preaches, for it cannot abide the sanctity of the individual or 
the interplay of honest differences. But communism breeds 
on what democracy too often practices; it exploits the lapses 
of the democratic conscience and thrives on the shortcomings 
of democratic action. It is the task of democrats to bridge the 
gap between preachment and practice; we must wipe out the 
double standard in America, and in the world, which divides 
the masses of people from the minority that controls the pre- 
ponderance of economic power. It is this double standaard 
which embitters our society."—Walter Reuther, CoLuizrs, 
February 28, 1948. 





WE OUGHT to get excited 
' about the new organization 
which Bishop Oxnam has just an- 
nounced, whose purpose is to exploit 
American prejudice against the Catho- 
lic Church. However, most of our 
steam is gone. It is hard to work up 
any more against a man who has 
blown his whistle out on such a thin 
note as has Bishop Oxnam these last 
eight or nine years. 

We keep thinking of that Lana 
Turner story which appeared in 
Time magazine. And then we think 
of all the Catholic young men and 
women in the United States who are 
viewing marriage and extra-marital 
associations in much the same way as 
this girl who once studied her Catech- 
ism. And we wonder whether we 
are not wasting our time attacking 
men like Oxnam. 

The evil is within our household 
and not outside. Something is wrong. 
And we can’t blame the Protestants. 

It will not do to speak about the 
‘spirit of the age” by way of ex- 
tenuation. Catholics are equipped for 
the spirit of any age. They have a 
flavor given to them by their Faith 
which is supposed to differentiate 
them wherever they appear. 


Where Catholicism has 


‘ 


been ef- 
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fectively taught, that flavor has been 
unmistakably conveyed. But there js 
increasing cause for wonder if, in the 
annual reports which assail us each 
year, we are not becoming deceived 
by statistics. 

It does no good to boast of the 
number of people instructed in Cath- 
olicism if the net effect of the Cath- 
olic Church throughout the country 
is as pitiful as it is in the United 
States. 

Every Chancery office in the coun- 
try is bogged down with matrimonial 
cases and trials evidencing a tragic 
failure on the part of Catholic peo- 
ple to realize that the union of man 
and wife is intended by God to be 
a permanent one and not a subject 
for caprice and whim. 

There is a pattern being set down 
among Catholic people in the United 
States which indicates that there is 
not only a polite disdain of the 
Church’s teaching on marriage but in 
many instances an open defiance. 

There are the Catholics who have 
just one or two children because 
anything else would be a burden or 
it would be difficult to arrange for a 
college education if there were more. 

There are Catholics who feel that 
they are entitled to one or two “mis 
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takes” even if those “mistakes” 
amount to living with someone for 
years in sin. 

There are many evidences to which 
we could point indicating that we 
Catholics are priding ourselves too 
much in America upon our material 
achievements and are failing to reckon 
with the appalling ignorance of Cath- 
olic doctrine among our people. 

There can be no effective moral 
life, if the basis of that moral life, 


which is Dogma, is weak and in- 
secure. 

Europe has many magnificent 
monuments to Catholicism and in too 
many cases they serve today simply 
as monuments—no more. The truths 
which nurtured Europe and brought 
her to greatness were first watered 
down and then swept aside. 

American Catholics would do well 
to take the warning which history is 
holding out to them. 





A National Land Policy 


“The National Catholic Rural Life Conference considers conserva- 
tion and development of land resources one of the most important 
domestic issues of the day. We cannot utilize, plan for or protect 
human resources—and that means human rights and dignity—unless 
we preserve the land as a source of food and fibre for our people. 
Families living upon the land, which it is desirable they should own, 
can only secure a living in proportion to American standards when the 
soil resources are in healthy condition. This calls for proper utilization 
of water resources as regards power, reclamation and irrigation and 
flood control. It means constructive use of our forest lands, not only 
for timber but also for conservation of soil and water as well. None 
of these things can be done in isolation. People cannot have enough to 
eat and the opportunity to make a living without adequate resources, 
nor can the resources be conserved without regard for the effect of the 
method upon the people. For these reasons the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference endorses the objectives of the Hope bill (H.R. 6054). 
This piece of proposed legislation seems to be the most constructive thus 
far advanced. It meets many difficulties commonly brought forward 
and provides an integrated program.”—The Rev. William J. Gibbons 
before the Senate Committee on Agriculture, May 6, 1948. 











Labor, Catholicism and Democratic Socialism 
Lioyp Ross 
Reprinted from TWENTIETH CENTURY* 


N THE Ballarat Trades Hall 
meeting room, there is a collec- 

tion of photographs which summarize 
the history and ingredients of the 
Australian Labor Movement—photo- 
graphs of Labor Prime Minister 
Scullin, Broken Hill militant Percy 
Brookfield, union activists Tom 
Carey, Spence and Jack Barnes, the 
1890 Trade Union Congress attended 
by William Lane. And, also, red 
cloaked, giving color to the drab un- 
tidy room, is Cardinal Moran, splen- 
did in his isolation and dominating 
the scene. 

What is Cardinal Moran doing in 
this company? If the answer is, 
“Why not?” what is the link between 
secularists, socialists and Catholics as 
they look down on the debates of a 
typical Australian Labor Council ? 

Elsewhere I have attempted to 
analyze mixed elements of the phi- 
losophy of Australian Labor;? here 
I want to draw out one strain and to 
discuss the relationship between that 
and the policy of the movement in 
Australia. 

An important factor in Labor de- 
velopment is the Irish Roman Catho- 
lic. This has been described in detail 
in Father Murtagh’s book, The 


* 143 a’ Beckett St., Melbourne, C. 1, Vic., Australia, December, 1947 








Catholic Chapter, which, describing 
the story of “liberalism as seen 
through the eyes of an Australian 
Catholic,” has been deliberately ne 
glected by the few who have pubi- 
cized the problems of Labor. 

Starting with the impact of the 
industrial revolution on “the little 
people of Cobbett’s England,” he 
illustrates the beginning of his theme 
by reference to those rebels and re 
formers, many of whom were Irish, 
who were transported to Australia 
during the days of its foundation. 
This origin of a country, which Mur 
tagh rightly calls “the unwanted 
child of revolution,” must be stressed 
in the story of such a country, whos 
significance in modern history lies in 
its experiences as a laboratory exper: 
ment for progressive and radical s 
cial changes. And although it is the 
convention among historians to mini 
mize such early influences, I am com 
fident that a detailed examination of 
the development of political opinion 
will reveal in Australia a long-dis 
tance, pervasive and permanent it- 
fluence which is difficult to estimate 
but is real. 

It is not proposed to trace the 
Irish and Catholic strain from the 

























1“The Philosophy of Australian Labor,” Antioch Review, Spring, 1947. 
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beginnings, since this has been done by 
Father Murtagh, but to emphasize 
its existence side by side with other 
strains, and to point out that tradi- 
tionally and historically this influence 
was “militant,” “left,” “radical.” 
Among the many people who might 
be used to illustrate its impact on 
Australian labor-socialism, we select 
Victor Daley, the poet, and Moran, 
the Cardinal. 

The career of the former haunts 
me through a study of the formative 
years of the Nineties—a poet whose 
lyrics may be found enthusiastically 
reviewed in Catholic journals, and 
whose political verses brightened the 
pages of the Tocsin, Melbourne’s 
tempestuous forerunner of The Labor 
Call, culminating in his lyric: 


THE SorRROWFUL ONE 


Who art Thou that cometh from 
far Galilee 

With Thy nail-pierced hands and 
Thy thorn-crowned brow? 

Sweat of blood drops from Thy 
forehead to Thy knee— 

In the name of God Who made 
us, who art Thou? 

I am He for Whose garments the 
world’s cut-throats have died. 
So, I die every day, as on Calvary 

I died, 

And My true name is Labor, 
though priests call me Christ. 
Daley was typical of a large num- 
ber of Australian Celts who expressed 
in their varied ways faith in the 
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possibility of building a new world in 
Australia. 

On his arrival in Australia, 
Cardinal Moran supported a mari- 
time strike then in progress in an 
interview:? “The present labor or- 
ganizations are really only the old 
Catholic guilds formed to secure to 
the workman just payment for his 
skill and labor.” 

He received a deputation from the 
strikers in St. Mary’s Cathedral, was 
given “Three Cheers for the Cardi- 
nal” by the procession of strikers, re- 
jected the doctrines of “liberal capi- 
talism,” and not merely offered a 
gesture to the Australian Socialists 
but appealed for social services which 
people now try to condemn with the 
word “servile.” I quote: 

There is no wrong to be redressed 
which in a free country might not be 
reached by the just laws of the land; 
but, if to remedy a manifest injustice and 
to redress the crying hardships under 
which a great majority of the people 
were oppressed, a revolution was neces- 
sary, then a revolution for him would 
have no terrors. 

A social-insurance scherne, modelled on 
that of the German Workingmen’s In- 
surance Union, was suggested by the 
Cardinal to enable the worker to pur- 
chase his own home and to assist him 
and his family in sickness, accident and 
death. 

Following the issue of the ency- 
clical, “On the Condition of Labor,” 
by his Holiness Pope Leo XIII, the 


2 September 13, 1890. 
3 Freeman’s Journal, Sept. 20. 1590. 
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Cardinal resisted that European so- 
cialism which was attacking the 
Church, based his support for Aus- 
tralian Labor on a distinction between 
the different kinds of socialism, and 
engaged in public controversy with 
Sir George Reid, who was trying to 
arouse the forces of reaction—then 
as now—with the cry of a struggle 
against socialism. Further details of 
Cardinal Moran’s attitude to social- 
ism may be found in Father Mur- 
tagh’s book, in an address given by 
Dr. Eris O’Brien,* and in National 
Portraits by Vance Palmer. I quote 
a passage from the latter regarding 
the controversy that followed the 
issue of Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical: 

Socialism was the professed objective 
of the Labor Party; there could be no 
denying that. Even if the word did not 
come much into political controversy it 
was implicit in all labor propaganda. 
Thus a good deal of troubled controversy 
was aroused among the faithful by the 
Pope’s Encyclical. Was it an ex cathedra 
utterance, binding on the consciences of 
those who took their views from Rome? 
Another Encyclical could be quoted, say- 
ing that “any free, self-governing com- 
munity could make whatever laws it 
pleased for the welfare of the public, 
provided it did no injustice to any man,” 
But the Cardinal’s own organ, backed 
apparently with his authority, took upon 
itself at a critical time to use phrases of 
the letter for the purpose of stampeding 
Catholic electors from the Labor ranks. 

It might have been an embarrassing 
situation for the Cardinal. He met it at 
once and openly. The organ in question, 
he said with detachment, had done ex- 


* “Cardinal Moran’s Part in Public Affairs.” Royal Historical Society, Vol. XXVIII, Part I, 1942. 
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cellent service for the Church, but this 
time it had made a serious error. The 
Pope’s pronouncement did not apply to 
the peaceful, lawful reforms of the Labor 
Party. Any suggestion that it did was 
wrong. 


IMPORTANCE OF REFERENCES 


The importance of these references 
to history are threefold: 

1. They remind us that in the 
story of Australian Labor a militant 
influence has been provided by the 
Irish-Catholic, and that this strain, 
whatever else may be said against it, 
is progressive and socialistic. 

2. The Catholic proletarian, as 
part of a Labor tradition of resistance 
to tyranny and oppression, will be an 
important element in forcing a mili- 
tant policy on Australian politics. 
The worker, enlarging his demands 
in response to the changing forces of 
the day, encircles in his political ac- 
tion many private industries, such as 
the trading banks or the coal mines. 

3. The traditional Catholic recon- 
ciliation between the policies of the 
Australian working class and the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church is 
made by distinguishing different types 
of socialism, and in seeing the social- 
ist movement as a conflict against 
those social ills which the Church 
itself has denounced. 

An extract from the Joint Pastoral 
Letter, issued by the Second Plenary 
Council of the Hierarchy of Aus 
tralia in 1905, illustrates the general 
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approach of the Church to the issues 
involved in the growing and inevit- 
able acceptance of “socialism” by the 
Aystralian workers: 





We conclude this subject with the re- 
mark, that as to all such schemes as have 
as their object the settlement of the peo- 
ple‘on the land and the amelioration of 
the social condition of the laboring 
dasses, and as to the State monopoly of 
public conveniences, viewing them as far 
as they may be attained consistently with 
«isting rights, whatever be their econ- 
omic efficiency, we do not regard them 
as necessarily at variance with the prin- 
ciples of Christian morality. j 


Inevitably the Catholic Church re- 


pudiated a socialism that was linked 
with an attack on the Church, that 





was “material” in its philosophy, and 
that refused to separate an attack on 
private means of producing wealth 
fom an attack on the Church. To 
the extent that anticlerical issues were 
involved in the propaganda of some 
Socialists, it was to be expected that 
the Catholic Church would oppose 
this brand of socialism. But it is my 
contention that democratic socialism 
% it was being developed in Aus- 
tralia, and as it is necessary now for 
the progress and security of Aus- 
tralia, did not contain an attack on 
the religious doctrines of the Catholic 
Church. My criticism is directed 
both against those Socialists who 
failed to distinguish secularism from 












wialism, and those Catholics who 
did not realize that a Labor move- 
ment, which had a right to include 
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non-Catholics, could yet support a 
type of socialism that would resist 
any interference with the basic reli- 
gious tenets of the Church. 

Archbishop Sheehan continued the 
examination of Australian socialism 
made by Cardinal Moran. Just as 
the Joint Pastoral Letter accepted the 
need for State monopoly of public 
utilities, so Archbishop Sheehan recog- 
nized that a mass political party must 
contain many elements, some of which 
he would reject, but which would not 
ever in his eyes condemn a movement 
for social emancipation. In reply to 
questions in 1932, he said: 


It would be wrong for a Catholic to 
support material socialism as a just and 
abiding settlement of economic ills. But 
let us add certain conditions, framing the 
question as follows: Would it be wrong 
for a Catholic to vote for such a scheme: 

1. If he found that, in the actual po- 
litical situation, the only alternative 
was to vote for uncontrolled capi- 
talism which, let us suppose, he be- 
lieves to be a greater menace to his 
temporal well-being? 

2. If he were certain that dispossessed 
owners would be justly compen- 
sated? 

3. If, by abstaining from voting, he 
and his fellow-Catholics would cer- 
tainly place the victory in the hands 
of uncontrolled capitalism? 


I cannot answer with confidence, but 
I am inclined to say it would not be 
wrong, particularly if we can add a 
fourth condition, viz., that the voter re- 
gards material socialism as a mere pass- 
ing expedient, which the demands of 
human nature would necessarily transform 
into an unobjectionable system. Is the 
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second condition essential? Yes, but, in 
these days of cartels and monopolies, a 
case can be easily conceived in which 
“just compensation” would fall very far 
below the value of the property taken 
over by the State. I would then venture 
to say that in some instances no com- 
pensation whatever need be given; rather, 
that restitution for a long series of deal- 
ings with the public could be demanded. 


PRESENT CONTROVERSIES 


This article was planned before the 
present controversy on bank-nationali- 
zation had developed. It proposed 
to analyze the “leftist” criticism re- 
garding Catholic influence in the 
Labor movement; its conclusion was 
that the view which sought to explain 
the position of the Labor Party in 
terms of Catholic influence was in- 
adequate and false. It was to have 
been a frank and provocative discus- 
sion on an issue which is mentioned 
often in secrecy, and in subdued 
tones. Events have made the article 
more provocative and less subdued, 
and certainly I believe more import- 
ant. It seems best to proceed with the 
original article and then to examine 
present controversies in the light of 
the article. 

The Leftist argument runs some- 
thing like this: Labor is pledged to 
socialization; Labor has not at- 
tempted to socialize industry ; Catho- 
lics are opposed to “socialism”; there 
are Catholics inside the Labor Party; 
therefore the failure to implement 
Labor’s platform is due to the in- 
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fluence of Catholics. Supplementing 
this argument are references to par. 
ticular incidents such as opposition 





to the boycott of Dutch ships, crit 
cism of Russia, expulsion of fellow 
travellers or “socialists” from the 
Labor Party, etc. In all such actions 
will be found a Catholic active on 
the “right,” so that by selection of 
incidents and individuals a Catholic 
conspiracy is discovered, aimed a 
foiling every attempt at socialization 
by honest Laborites. 

If this were only sectarian gossip, 
I would not be interested. 

I am well aware that a reason why 
the subject is seldom discussed frankly 
arises from the very clean and deep 
hostility of the working classes in 
Australia to any suggestion of sec- 
tarianism in politics. Nothing has 
seemed to me to be healthier and wiser 
in the Australian Labor movement 
than the quick reaction of unionists 
against any attempt to appeal to sec- 
tarian feelings; and nothing has been 
a worse development than the growth 
of sectarian groups in many indus- 
tries. For this development J blame 
not the type of evil disintegration of 
political life associated with such a 
paper as The Rock, nor the develop- 
ment of sectarian political groups in 
industries themselves, but the at- 
tempt made in recent: vears by the 
Communists to use non-Catholics in 
their campaign against Catholics. It 
is clear that Catholics have opposed 
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the Communist Party (a point to 
which I shall return later), but the 
Communists in their counter-attack 
have tried to use a weapon that the 
workers have generally rejected, and 
the use of which today is a corrupt- 
ing influence in politics and in in- 
dustry. 

There was a period, therefore, 
when such an article as this would 
have been unwise or unnecessary, but 
the problem is being discussed so 
darkly, with literally hushed voices, 
among leftists, and without a chance 
to examine the subject intellectually, 
that it is distorting political analysis 
in Australia. So I am taking this 
opportunity to discuss this issue 
openly, not merely because the issue 
is confusing theoretical thinking in 
Australia, but because it is prevent- 
ing many “leftists” from realizing 
that their attitude is an interesting 
example of the way in which their 
thinking has been conditioned by 
Communist Party propaganda and 
needs. There are subjects on which 
Catholics and people like myself will 
profoundly disagree—matters of liter- 
aty censorship, for instance. But 
these are not basic to agreement on 
political and economic policies today, 
providing there is not contained 


within temporary agreement on po- 


litical and economic issues, key basic 
points of fundamental difference. 
Where do the basic differences arise 
and between whom? 

For reasons which he believes are 
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persuasive to his viewpoint, the Catho- 
lic has attacked the Communist, but 
I am contending that there are no 
such fundamental reasons justifying 
the Catholic rejection of Australian 
socialism. I have already given his- 
torical reasons for my belief that the 
Catholic Church has not attacked 
Labor-socialism, and need not attack 
the Australian type of socialism. It 
would be possible to contend that 
only by democratic socialism can the 
social aims of the Catholic Church be 
fulfilled, but this would be introduc- 
ing a new issue into the controversy. 


Mr. Brian Fitzpatrick states the 
conventional leftist view in The Aus- 


tralian People, 1788-1945: 


A Roman Catholic Member of Parlia- 
ment belonging to any of the non-Labor 
parties is a rarity, although there is a 
substantial number of Roman Catholics 
in the employing, professional and public- 
service sections, and among voters work- 
ing on their own account, from whom 
most of the non-Labor vote is made up. 
This queer situation perpetuates a con- 
fusion in Australian politics, arising out 
of the anomaly that the principal party 
professing socialism gets most of its 
Ministers of the Crown from the ranks 
of the only Church which is openly and 
habitually “political,” and in particular 
anti-socialist. In the circumstances, it is 
not hard to understand why no Labor 
Government of the Commonwealth or 
any State has proposed any measure of 
socialism, though for a quarter of a 
century from 1921 the declared aim of 
the Labor Party has been socialization 
of the means of production, distribution 
and exchange. 
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Part of the answer we have already 
given in our historical analysis; part 
rests on the argument that people like 
Fitzpatrick are confusing socialist 
militancy with communist militancy, 
and are attributing to Catholic in- 
fluence a moderation that is due to 
factors other than Catholic ‘“opposi- 
tion” to “socialism.” 


Communist CENSORSHIP 


The basic fallacy in “left” think- 
ing is that the judgment of what is 
“militant” or “left,” or even “pro- 
gressive,” is to be judged by the views 
of the Communist Party. The Com- 
munist Party has been given by left 
intellectuals the exclusive right of 
placing its imprimatur on Labor poli- 
cies. Throughout the amazing series 
of twists and turns that have charac- 
terized the policies of the Communist 
Party, “Leftists” have labelled “Left” 
their support for Browder’s marriage 
with American imperialism, commu- 
nist opposition to nationalization dur- 
ing the war, justification tor authori- 
tarianism in Europe, communist at- 
tack on British Labor, their support 
for incentive payments, their encour- 
agement of collective bargaining as 
a means of preserving peace in in- 
dustry, and so on, back to their sup- 
port for the Nazi attack on London. 
Instead of examining the importance 
of policies in the development of 
democratic socialism in Australia, the 
Australian leftist, both consciously 
and unconsciously, has been satisfied 
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to accept the judgment of the Com | (, 
munist Party, even though this judg [ ¢, 
ment itself has arisen not from the § of 
needs of progress in Australia, but 
from the exigencies of Russian for- § of 
eign policy. ah 

An organized, persistent cry of 
“militant” or “reactionary,” as the 
case may be, has succeeded not merely : 
in terrorizing the independent thinker, J de 
but also in conditioning his thoughts. 
The criticism of the Catholic by such ge 
leftists arises, not because a. par- [ of 
ticular Catholic may disagree with } of 
Labor on particular policies, but be of 
cause Catholics resist the domination 
of the Communist Party in Austral- 
ian politics. I deny that there is any § fg 
evidence in Australia for the view § ¢h 
that Catholic influence has held back § a 
a Labor Movement anxious to nation- ] 
alize any industry. On every con- § y 
troversy about nationalization, the § 
Catholic and the non-Catholic have — jt 
been found on both sides—as they § a 
are on the current controversy over § ir 
bank nationalization. The Catholic } 4 
is united against the Communist, not § 
because the Communist is supporting § ¢ 
an Australian form of socialization, } a 
but for reasons that the Catholic be § a 
lieves to be philosophical and reli- § ¢ 
gious. 

That issue I de not propose to 
judge; nor do I propose to permit the 
Communist to select for me the basis 
on which I make my judgment. | 
refuse to defend the Communist from 
the criticism of those who believe the 
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Communist is attacking the basis of 
Catholic doctrines. That conflict is 
of the Communist’s choosing; I think 
that, in order to preserve the unity 
of the Labor Movement in the years 
ahead, it is more important to point 
out to the Catholic that there is no 
inconsistency between his religious 
principles and the needs of Australian 
democratic socialism. My basis of 
judgment is the defence of Australian 
democracy from authoritarian attack 
of Left or Right, and the importance 
of a peaceful democratic enlargement 
of the economic powers of the people. 

We need to re-state our socialism, 
as Labor did in 1921. The reasons 
for re-statement are different, al- 
though the Socialists of 1921 were as 
anxious to develop a peaceful demo- 
cratic alternative to communism as are 
we today. The points of departure 
are of necessity different, but just as 
it was a Catholic, J. M. Scullin, and 
a secularist, R. S. Ross, who united 
in 1921 for the purpose of producing 
a new socialization policy that was 
intended to be for its day an alterna- 
tive to communism on the one hand, 
and monopolization on the other, so 
a unity of all democratic and pro- 
gressive interests is possible in the 
years ahead. The elements of that 
policy must be collective control of 
economic forces, necessary to avoid 
depressions, together with measures 
of decentralization, co-operation and 
regional planning. Whatever may be 
the attitude of particular members of 
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the Roman Catholic Church to de- 
veloping socialism, there is no evi- 
dence that either the main attack on 
Labor’s proposals for nationalization 
of banking comes from Catholics as 
such, or that there is anything in them 
contrary to Catholic views. 

Leaving for the moment a more 
detailed discussion of this proposal, 
we summarize the argument so far 
with the question: 

What, then, remains of the leftist 
criticism ? 

The Labor Party is a mass po- 
litical party; as such it enjoys the 
gains and losses of such a party. The 
gains need not be discussed. The 
losses include the attraction of ele- 
ments who are interested in the ad- 
vantage that they can obtain from a 
successful political party: on the one 
side gamblers and publicans, on the 
other side opportunists and place- 
seekers. The Labor Party has its 
share of these—and no doubt some 
of these have been Catholics, as some 
are Jews and secularists. Major 
Douglas has argued that nationaliza- 
tion is a Jewish conspiracy ; there have 
been Catholics who have opposed pro- 
gressive proposals. But the price that 
anyone in Australia has to pay for 
belonging to a political party is that 
few of his colleagues will agree with 
him on every question. That’s why 
we often agree to disagree; why we 
thresh out issues democratically and 
are constantly sorting the key issues 
for action. 
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It is the key issue, the central phi- 
losophy with which we concern our- 
selves. The key issue in the Labor 
Party has never been an attack on 
religion—even though leaders of the 
Party have belonged also to special- 
ized and limited organizations aimed 
at attacking religion. The central 
philosophy of Labor calls at no place 
for an attack on religion — unless 
there are people foolish enough to 
extend the circle of their own ideas, 
irrelevantly. Labor has failed to in- 
troduce socialization because there 
has not been a majority demand from 
its people for socialization; and there 
can be no evidence that a major in- 
fluence in determining policy is that 
people have accepted direction from 
their Church. On the contrary, we 
have seen that to date the leaders of 
the Church have resisted any attempt 
to use the encyclicals of the Roman 
Pontiffs. against Labor socialism in 
Australia. 


DANGER TO AUSTRALIAN DemMocRACY 


Both the Australian leftist who 
supported the view I am answering 
and the Australian Catholic who has 
attempted to condemn bank nation- 
alization on religious grounds, must 
foresee a logic that will be disastrous 
in its consequences to Australian 
democracy. On the one hand, the 
leftist would condemn the Australian 
socialist to an attack on the Catholic 
Church, which means a terrific con- 
troversy, out of which the Labor 
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Movement would emerge divided, 
disillusioned and defeated. (Forty. 
nately, there is no prospect of such 
an attempt arising, but the acceptance 
of the theory on which it is based js 
confusing the theory and behavior of 
many who call themselves militants.) 
On the other hand, the type of Catho- 
lic under criticism condemns the 
Catholic to a campaign for the estab- 
lishment of a sectarian party, which 
is bound to fail, and which not merely 
hands the Labor Party over to the 
Communists, but frustrates the at- 
tempts of the working masses to 
establish a democratic alternative to 
“liberal capitalism,” which the Catho- 
lic Church has soundly condemned. 
It may be that, writing academically, 
both the anti-Catholic leftist and the 
anti-socialist Catholic have their own 
logic on their side—and if an issue 
is a basically moral one, we cannot 
be concerned with practical dangers; 
but the Catholic would be wise, if I 
may say so, to examine the national- 
ization issue in the spirit of the state- 
ments from Catholics already quoted, 
especially that made by Archbishop 
Sheehan. 

The issue may be more important 
for Europe than it is for Australia, 
but the menace of communist control 
shadows our hopes of democratic 
planning, as it demands the considera- 
tion of our theorizing. Workers are 
seeking a solution to the economic 
problem; they will not rest until 
security has been won and opportunl- 
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ties are widened. They will test po- 
litical parties by their success in 
winning full employment. Non-Labor 
parties will fail, not merely because 
they hesitate to take the steps in 
social control necessary to prevent 
unemployment, but because they are 
frightened at the consequences for in- 
dustrial discipline of full empléyment. 
The only parties that unqualifiedly 
support full employment in Australia 
are Labor and Communist. And my 
own, interpretation of the situation is 
that while the mass of workers in 
Australia would revolt quickly 
against the terrorism of a Communist 
State, many of them are liable to 
follow a Communist alternative, if 
Labor is unable to present to them 
a democratic Labor program based 
on our experiences. 

The next opportunity rests with 
Labor; but given Labor vacillation, 
the next development would be a 
clash between the authoritarian Right 
and the authoritarian Left. It is to 
avoid that clash—leading to either 
chaos or to the victory of reaction— 
at any costs, that all democratic and 
progressive forces in Australia must 
now direct their united energies. 

If a proposal for the nationaliza- 
tion of banking or of coal-mining is 
automatically resisted as being op- 
posed to the tenets of the Catholic 
Church, then the supporter of na- 
tionalization, either as a social prin- 
ciple or an economic necessity, is con- 
fronted’ with the difficult choice of 
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following his Church or the policy 
that he believes to be essential in de- 
feating poverty and unemployment. 

Nationalization of banking is not 
inconsistent with the Catholic view 
of social development. If the views 
being quoted from the Vatican Os- 
servatore Romano are valid, the pro- 
posal must be considered on its merits 
as a technical instrument of progress. 
I quote: 

It is therefore generally advantageous 
that the State, in addition to other econ- 
omic measures, should nationalize some 
of the enterprises, especially those which, 
owing to their monopolistic character, 
present means of exploitation in the hands 
of private capitalists, or at any rate, 
direct the entire productive mechanism 
along a course contrary to the common 
good. Such enterprises could be large 
banks, transportation, war industries, 
certain chemical industries, etc.* 

The issues that are concerning 
Roman Catholics seem to be as fol- 
lows: 

Why are Communists interested in 
nationalization of banking? 

How far do the democratic So- 
cialists envisage the control of private 
property extending? 

What is the socialist theoretical 
attitude toward private property? 

Leaving the first question until 
later, I believe the most objective way 
of dealing with the other issues is to 
give a number of quotations from 
socialist books that were written be- 
fore the present controversy started. 


© September 27, 1946. 
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The Acquisitive Society, by R. H. 
Tawney, published in 1921, remains 
the most eloquent and basic essay on 
the attitude of the English democratic 
socialist to private property. It is 
property that no longer fulfills a 
social function, which socialists criti- 
cize: 


For it is not private ownership, but 
private ownership divorced from work, 
which is corrupting to the principle of 
industry; and the idea of some socialists 
that private property in land or capital 
is necessarily mischievous is a piece of 
scholastic pedantry as absurd as that of 
those conservatives who would invest all 
property with some kind of mysterious 
sanctity. It all depends what sort of 
property it is and for what purpose it 
is used. The State can retain its eminent 
domain, and control alienation, as it does 
under the Homestead laws of the Do- 
minions, with sufficient stringency to pre- 
vent the creation of a class of functionless 
property-owners. In that case there is 
no inconsistency between encouraging 
simultaneously a multiplication of peasant 
farmers and small masters who own 
their own farms or shops, and the aboli- 
tion of private ownership in those indus- 
tries, unfortunately, today, the most con- 
spicuous, in which the private owner is 
an absentee shareholder. 


Again, 


So the organization of society on the 
basis of functions, instead of on that of 
rights, implies three things. It means, 
first, that proprietary rights shall be main- 
tained when they are accompanied by 
the performance of service and abolished 
when they are not. It means, second, 
that the producers shall stand in a direct 
relation to the community for whom pro- 
duction is carried on, so that their re- 


sponsibility to it may be obvious and 
unmistakable, not lost, as at present, 
through their immediate subordination to 
shareholders whose interest is not service 
but gain. It means, in the third place, 
that the obligation for the maintenance 
of the service shall rest upon the pro- 
fessional organizations of those who per- 
form it, and that, subject to the super- 
vision and criticism of the consumer, 
those organizations shall exercise so much 
voice in the government of industry as 
may be needed to secure that the obliga- 
tion is discharged. 


John Spargo was an_ important 
American Socialist writing in the 
period before the first World War. 
His books circulated widely in Aus- 
tralia. In Socialism, he makes these 
statements, relevant to our discus- 
sion: ‘Politically, the organization of 
the Socialist State must be democratic. 
Socialism without democracy is as im- 
possible as a shadow without light.” 
. . . “Socialism by no means involves 
the suppression of all private indus- 
trial enterprises. Only when these 
fail in efficiency or result in injustice 
and inequality of opportunities does 
socialization present itself.” 

I quote also: 

With these economic activities under- 
taken by the State, a pure democracy 
differing vitally from all the class-domi- 
nated states of history, private enterprise 
would by no means be excluded, but 
limited to an extent making the exploita- 
tion of labor and public needs and inter- 
ests for private gain impossible. Social- 
ism thus becomes the defender of indi- 
vidual liberty, not its enemy. 


Finally, on the type of socialist 
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organization, as an example of the 
general view taken by an American, 
and not binding anyone, we read: 


The economic organization of the So- 
cialist State would consist, then, of three 
distinct divisions, as follows: 

(1) Private production and exchange, 
subject only to such general supervision 
and control by the State as the interests 
of society demand, such as protection 
against monopolization, sanitary laws, and 
the like; (2) voluntary co-operation, sub- 
ject to similar supervision and control; 
(3) production and distribution by the 
State, the administration to be by the 
autonomous organizations of the workers 
in industrial groups, subject to the funda- 
mental laws and government of society 
as a whole. 


FreEEDOM OF DEPOsITORS 


The conclusion on the issue of na- 
tionalization must be that the Com- 
monwealth Government does not in- 
tend to interfere with the freedom of 
depositors; it is determined to con- 
tinue an efficient service; it asks that 
the banking proposals be considered 
as a technical device to achieve full 
employment. In 1943 the appeal 
made by the Managing Director of 
the Sydney Morning Herald was for 
moderation in dismissing a proposal 
with the word “socialistic.” 

There is already talk of “rallying all 
the forces opposed to Socialism” as an 
intended basis for a reformed Opposition. 
This shows as great an ignorance of the 
issues at stake on the part of these people 
as Labor itself displays—a point I refer 
to elsewhere. Socialism, like inflation, is 
not a thing which you either have or do 
Not have, like scarlet fever. It is a mat- 
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ter of degree. The State or some Gov- 
ernment instrumentality in this country 
owns or controls railways, trams, buses, 
cables, wireless, and telephones, elec- 
trical supply, water supply, and educa- 
tion. All these are services which in 
other countries, and at times not so long 
ago, were conducted by competitive pri- 
vate enterprise. Others, such as_ gas, 
though conducted by private enterprise, 
have their price and profit margins rigidly 
regulated. It is silly to draw a line here 
in a dogmatic fashion, saying, “Thus far 
and no farther,” and it is equally silly to 
brand as “socialist” anyone who is open 
to reason about going further. 


Finally, I quote the views of Pro- 
fessor Hicks, formerly of Manchester, 
examining as a very orthodox econo- 
mist the relationship between liberty 
and economic planning. He wrote: 


I think it is in the first place quite clear 
that monetary management (which in- 
cludes nothing less than general respon- 
sibility for the state of trade, of business 
activity and of employment) will have 
to be the duty, not of banks, but of Gov- 
ernments themselves. The Governments 
may work in part through their respec- 
tive banking systems, but the Govern- 
ments will have to take the responsibility 
—for the simple reason that there will 
be no banking system in the world which 
will be in a position to take it. The task 
which will thus be imposed upon the 
Governments will not be an easy one; 
in the best of circumstances mistakes 
would be made, and it is unlikely that 
the system would get going in the best 
of circumstances. Nevertheless, a good 
deal has already been learned about ways 
of regulating the activity of business 
through Government action. 


The Communists received the first 
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information regarding nationalization 
of banking with doubts and reserva- 
tions. Especially in the early articles 
written for Communists did they at- 
tempt to minimize the importance of 
the decision. This is to be expected, 
since the main theoretical argument 
directed to Communists against Aus- 
tralian Labor has been based on the 
view that a peaceful, gradual, con- 
stitutional change to a new society 
is impossible. If Labor succeeds in 
winning full employment without a 
revolution or a dictatorship, as com- 
munist theory once insisted as being 
necessary, then the Communist loses 
his basic argument with the workers. 
It is true that the demands of Rus- 
sian foreign policy have produced 
changes in communist theory, but a 
successful democratic experiment 
would destroy communist influence. 
The Communists are supporting the 
Labor Party proposals today for rea- 
sons of tactics; not because they hope 
to seize the opportunity to strengthen 
authoritarian communism. It is well 
to remember that on occasions they 
have made overtures to the Catholic 
Church for a united front on policies 
that they believed Catholics could 
support. 

My conclusions, then, are twofold: 

1. Before the present controversy 
had developed, I argued that there 
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was no evidence that Catholic in- 
fluence was an independent influence 
against democratic Australian social- 
ism, and that there were important 
points of agreement on some ques- 
tions. These views I still hold. The 
refusal of the Labor Party to accept 
the interpretations on bank national- 
ization being advocated by some 
Catholics strengthens these conclu- 
sions. 

2. On the relationship of this dis- 
cussion to the present controversy | 
would argue that nationalization 
should not be opposed by Catholics, 
since it is aimed mainly at preventing 
unemployment, and since there are 
other features in the _ situation 
strengthening the Australian deter- 
mination to defend democracy from 
authoritarian attack. But I would 
repeat my warnings from an earlier 
article in Twentieth Century." I am 
afraid not of authoritarian conspiracy, 
but of democratic drifting. Recog- 
nizing that increasing State control 
is inevitable (and I would add, also 
just), if we are to build up defences 
against centralization, I would con- 
tend that we must also decentralize 
industry, develop regional planning, 
aid co-operatives, and extend assist- 
ance to community amenities. 





7 June, 1947, pp. 32-47. 
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Crusade for Houses 


HE problem of housing is dis- 
tinctly a Catholic problem. 

Those who ignore the moral law 
can live in trailers unhampered by 
children or rent apartments where 
dogs are allowed but children for- 
bidden. 

For some the solution to the hous- 
ing problem is extremely simple: 
eliminate the children. For Catholics 
and all right-thinking persons the 
solution is not so easy. 

Gilbert K. Chesterson, in his own 
inimitable way, expressed the differ- 
ence, If there are nine boys and only 
eight hats to go around, the problem 
of distribution can be solved in two 
ways: cut off one head or find another 
hat. Birth-controllers find it easier 
to cut off the head than to go to all 
the bother of looking for another hat. 
Catholics are old-fashioned enough to 
believe that the solution lies in find- 
ing another hat. 

But so far Catholics have con- 
tented themselves with shouting 
against the immorality of the birth- 
control solution. They have done 
Precious little about applying their 
own solution. 
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What we need in this country is 
a national Catholic movement for a 
federal housing project. We should 
conduct it with the kind of zeal and 
resources that once put over prohi- 
bition. 

There is a cause of evil today far 
greater than intemperance in drink. 
Young married couples living in 
trailers or made-over barracks are 
constantly tempted to ignore the 
moral law. The case of couples who 
must count eviction from their home 
among the costs of a baby is worse 
yet. 

We have, in a word, a national 
housing problem that is an occasion 
of sin for thousands of Americans. 
And the sin is one that strikes at the 
heart of our nation, the American 
home. 

How long are we Catholics going 
to play follow the leader? We are 
now about to hop on the band-wagon 
to support federal aid for schools. For 
just once, why can’t we lead the way? 

Our attitude is so often merely 
negative. We sit back and criticize 
the birth-controllers. Like watch dogs 
we sniff at every new bill proposed 
in Congress, ready to stop it if it 
appears dangerous, or waiting to hop 
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on the wagon and shout with the rest 
if the bill appears good. We are 
great joiners of national movements, 
but how many movements do we start 
ourselves? 

If ever a national movement was 
needed, it is a movement to free young 
married couples from the occasions of 
sins that are destroying our homes. 
Will history record that such a move- 
ment became a Catholic crusade as 
prohibition is known as a Protestant 
crusade?—THE INDIANA CATHOLIC 
AND RecorpD, Indianapolis, Ind., 
March 5, 1948. 


Note on “Warmongering” 


T LAKE SUCCESS Mr. Gro- 

myko has returned to the theme 
of “American warmongering.” It is 
a favorite Russian theme. But it does 
not originate with the Russians. Its 
inventor was Adolf Hitler. It was 
he who first charged us with “war- 
mongering.” He did so whenever we 
protested against a new act of Ger- 
man aggression, whenever we lifted 
our voice in behalf of some small 
European nation threatened with ex- 
tinction, whenever we called on a 
totalitarian government to keep its 
written word. “American warmon- 
gering,” in fact, became so popular a 
theme in Hitlerite Germany that it 
even found its way into the secret 
diplomatic correspondence of the 
German Government. Thus, back in 
the heyday of German-Russian amity, 
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when Hitler and Stalin were partners 
in the merry business of partitioning 
Poland, and when Stalin was pour- 
ing into Germany oil, manganese, 
copper, tin and nickel that helped 
Hitler stage his conquest of France 
and Belgium, we find von Ribbentrop 
sending assurances to Molotov that a 
forthcoming move on the part of the 
German Government was to be inter- 
preted “as directed exclusively against 
American warmongers.” 

Russia’s present borrowing of one 
of Hitler’s favorite themes has been 
emulated in certain other quarters, 
nearer home. A letter written by 
Sidney Hook, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Committee for 
Cultural Freedom, and published on 
this page a day or two ago, made this 
comment: “The purge of. professors 
and students on political grounds in 
Czechoslovakia is today much worse 
than the purge of students and pro- 
fessors in countries like Argentina, 
Spain and China, and just as bad as 
under the Nazis. And yet we find 
that a considerable number of Ameri- 
can educators and scientists, some of 
them very well known, who are al- 
ways protesting violations of the right 
to teach and learn in every non-Rus- 
sian corner of the earth, are elo- 
quently silent in the face of the mon- 
strous crimes recently committed in 
countries under Russian influence.” 

To protest against Hitler’s crimes 
—that was to stand up bravely for 
the dignity of man. But to protest 
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against the very same crimes when merit of their own. Every Christian 


committed by Stalin? Ah, that (for 
some) is “warmongering.” 

It is an ironical fact that a propa- 
ganda theme invented by one totali- 
tarian and now exploited by another 
should at last be used effectively to 
silence voices in America. — New 
York Times, March 25, 1948. 


The Opposing Fronts 


6¢ HERE are three classes of 
people; those who, having 
found God, serve Him: those who, 
not having found Him, seek Him; 
and those who live neither seeking 
nor finding Him. The first class is 
rational and fortunate, the last fool- 
ish and unfortunate, and the middle 
unfortunate and rational.” 

It was Pascal who made that classi- 
fication of the people around him in 
the seventeenth century, and his divi- 
sion largely holds good today. All 
that has changed is the proportion of 
the men and women who belong to 
each group. Those who neither seek 
nor find God are many ; perhaps their 
greatest tragedy is that they refuse to 
consider themselves either foolish or 
unfortunate. There are many besides 
who are seeking God, and yet the end 
of their quest seems always to elude 
them. The fate of both these classes 
should be the immediate concern of 
those who profess to serve the God 
they have found, or, rather, who has 
been revealed to them through no 


has the duty to give to these others 
the gift he has received, the faith that 
alone can give to life a worthy pur- 
pose and invest it with a noble mean- 
ing. 

The cold fact is that the modern 
world appears to offer few opportuni- 
ties for this peaceful presentation of 
the claims of God to either of the two 
classes mentioned by Pascal. The 
foolish and unfortunate will meet such 
an approach with indifference, con- 
tempt or even hatred. The unfortun- 
ate yet rational will often be held 
back by prejudice or human passions, 
and will align themselves with the 
enemies of God, so that their reason 
is betrayed into the service of error. 
Where the peace of God is offered, so 
frequently only the enmity of man is 
returned. 

Does this mean that the Catholic 
should return violence for violence, or 
bitterness for bitterness? Such an at- 
titude would be a travesty of the 
teachings of Christ. His way is the 
way of uncompromising firmness, 
where hate is only strength run wild 
and unleashed from the bridle of rea- 
son. The man who is merely “anti-” 
anything is in danger of losing his soul 
to hatred. It is not enough to be 
“anti-” the enemies of God, or of 
religion, or of the Church. Our first 
duty is to be apostles of Catholicity— 
to know our religion thoroughly and 
spread the knowledge of it wherever 
we go. 
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That involves, above all, the ex- ourselves more foolish and unfortun- 
ample of living fully Christian lives ate than they. 
on every day of the week. It means 
working for a just social order in 


which every man has both material 
nay! ever more clearl fined. i 
and spiritual chances—for not even : y defined. The time 


: ” 
material hope can be realized except of sont: fo Drape." Rane ae 
within a sound spiritual order. It by the Holy Father a few months 
demands that we recognize our first #8 SUM UP our convictions as to the 
engagement as a spiritual one, in our tate of the world today. But in our 
own souls, and then with those we dealings with those who have failed 
call our neighbors. In no other way to find God, or who refuse even to 
can we hope to meet successfully the seek Him, let us fight with the right 
foolish and unfortunate, and if we weapons. — ZEALANDIA, Auckland, 
refuse our duty, we shall have proved N. Z., Sept. 25, 1947. 


“The opposing fronts in the rel- 
gious and moral fields are becoming 























A Juridical Order 


“What is this juridical order to which Pope Pius XII has made 
such frequent reference? To put it very simply—a juridical order 
exists when the social order willed by God is incorporated into the 
law of the land. The juridical order is that aspect of the social order 
maintained by positive laws which define the rights and obligations of 
individuals and groups. It is the harmonious arrangement of the ele- 
ments of society—the result of the influence of written, and even un- 
written, law upon the behavior of its members. The juridical order is 
the legal and judicial framework within which the members of society 
and society itself achieve their end. 

“The idea of juridical order includes these three elements: first, 
rights and duties as required by justice; secondly, an enlightened social 
conscience on those rights and duties; thirdly, their incorporation inte 
the law of the land.”—Leo J. Robinson, S.J., in THE AMERICAN 
CaTHOLIc SocioLocicAL Review, March, 1948. 
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ona Expression of Religious Sentiment 


Rev. Nem Kevin, M.A. 





Reprinted from Tue Irish EcciesiasticAL RECORD* 


HE celebrated epigram from 

the /mitation that it is better to 
feel compunction than know its defi- 
nition has, perhaps, over-consoled 
many. Because we know so well that 
the soul can be elevated, even when 
the grammar is bad, we are in danger 
of putting the expression of religious 
sentiment farther from literary criti- 
cism than it has any right to be. It 
is well to put alongside the saying of 
the Imitation Erasmus’s reminder: 
“God does not much mind bad gram- 
mar, but He does not take any par- 
ticular pleasure in it.” 

The field of religious literature is 
an exceptional one in that many things 
in it which are much open to criticism 
on literary grounds have by this time 
prescribed a sort of right against the 
critic. The literary critic in the field 
of religious expression is an unfamiliar 
figure—hardly quite accepted there. 
The last word has really been said 
before he comes. Badly-balanced 
vealots will go so far as to call his 
adverse criticism want of reverence, 
simply. Only a very special effort 
will convince them that he is on the 
tight side if he has taken the liberty 
to say he does not find anything 
heavenly in much of the language they 


*41 Nassau Street, Dublin, Eire, December, 1947 
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use in the cause of religion. He may 
be utterly misunderstood if he sug- 
gests that anthologies of bad devo- 
tional literature might be compiled 
that would more than hold their own 
with the anthologies of bad poetry. 

The prejudice is against the critic, 
but logic is on his side. He holds for 
the distinction between religious senti- 
ment and the wording of it; and for 
as high a standard of criticism in the 
religious sphere as obtains in the 
secular. 

The iaws of expression do not 
change because the subject becomes 
religious. The problem of expression, 
of style, is inescapable. If the saint’s 
mind is subtle, he is condemned to 
the labor limae no less than Horace. 
As soon as we pass from the thought 
to the expression of it, we are under 
the law, the one law, the one and 
only propriety. Let us suppose two 
ecclesiastics, in whom the very same 
degree of reverence exists, making 
their bow at the ceremony. The bow 
one makes is the unaffected poetry of 
motion. The bow of the other is so 
ungainly that it is comic. The Master 
of Ceremonies shudders at it. So it 
may be with the showing of reverence 
in words. Two men, equal religiously, 
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compose a prayer or meditation. Their 
devotion and their orthodoxy are be- 
yond all question. The composition 
of the one reads right, that of the 
other sets our teeth on edge. 


IMPERFECTION OF EXPRESSION 


Two causes of imperfection in the 
expression of religious sentiment stand 
out. One is the overstraining of lan- 
guage mistaking wordage for impres- 
siveness: the other is remaining fos- 
silized in expression. 

To catch the mode of the day in 
speaking, to be neither quaint nor 
novel, to be familiar with current ex- 
pressions but not addicted to them, 
to be not too “advanced” in diction, 
and not too stale—that is being con- 
temporary in speech: and then, when 
we come to write, to reflect this con- 
temporary manner of speaking to just 
the right extent in our writing, to 
use the medium not as it was when 
we were young, not as it was a gen- 
eration ago, not as it is “in books’— 
that is the only way to excellence in 
the sphere of religious no less than 
of secular expression. The expres- 
sion of religious sentiment fails fre- 
quently because it is not actual enough, 
Its remoteness from everyday lan- 
guage dims realization, making Hea- 
ven itself sound a bit like the fabu- 
lous places of old romance—more like 
the reward in allegory than the re- 
ward of today or tomorrow. 

The other fault, the overstraining 
of language in the expression of re- 
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ligious sentiment, is sometimes trace. 
able to an eccentricity in the very 
way of conceiving the thought. At 
times downright bathos is the result, 
While this is exceptional, lesser forms 
of bathos are very common. How of- 
ten in prayer or hymn or book are we 
not aware that a wrong note is being 
struck. We experience discomfort, a 
kind of embarrassment, even revul- 
sion. Meditations and forms of prayer 
that were no doubt conceived in deep 
fervor do not survive being commv- 
nicated to us. They were somehow 
too peculiar to the minds conceiving 
them to be ever the fit of ours. For 
us there is in them a ring of unreality; 
they are a usurpation of language. 

Conceptions to be communicated to 
other minds with anything like equal 
force have to be made fit for travel- 
ling in an outer atmosphere. That is, 
they have to be modified in accord- 
ance with the medium of words, 
which, because it is a medium, has in 
the last resort a way of its own, a 
property ultimately beyond the con- 
trol of any individual using it, an 
intrinsic limitation—the medium of 
words having this refracting power, 
this recalcitrance, as certainly as paint, 
or metal or marble. 

Though examples of eccentricity 
and bad taste might easily be found 
nearer home, and in approved sources, 
we shall for different reasons not here 
point to them, but, instead, exemplify 
such eccentricity and what it can 
come to from one of the most cele- 
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brated of our religious poets, Richard 
Crashaw. The instance is from The 
Weeper. Many of the things to which 
Crashaw compares the tears of Mag- 
dalen in that poem are immediately 
seen to be right. No one is rendered 
uneasy by the tears being called Sor- 
row’s proudest pearls. Everyone is 
rejoiced by— 

Not in the Evening’ eyes, 

When they red with weeping are 

For the sun that dies, 

Sits sorrow with a face so fair. 

Nowhere but here did ever meet 

Sweetness so sad, sadness so sweet. 


But Crashaw’s ardor gets out of con- 
trol. His lyrical ecstasy becomes too 
much his own affair to be ours. For 
us he begins to strike several wrong 
notes. One eccentric comparison fol- 
lows another until we are finally 
amazed to see the eyes of Magdalen 
compared to 


... two faithful fountains, 

Two walking baths, two weeping 
motions, 

Portable, and compendious oceans. 


Intimacy with his subject is certainly 
not wanting in Crashaw’s poem; the 
genuineness of his religious feeling is 
all the time beyond question, but 
several times in the poem he fails in 
the communication of his ardor; and 
there are orily two ways of failing in 
the communication of religious feel- 
ing—speechlessness or bathos. For 
Crashaw—as for many another ardent 
soul—it is bathos—the bathos of that 


“brisk cherub” who each morning sips 
the tears of Magdalen and “tastes of 
his breakfast all day long.” 

A fault much commoner than ec- 
centricity is verbosity. The present 
age has achieved a new kind of ver- 
bosity. The older kind was traceable 
to a diseased desired for rhetoric, to 
an anxiety to secure rounded periods, 
to emphasize structure, to heavily un- 
derline rhythm, to make language re- 
verberate at all costs. The new ver- 
bosity is not so much connected with 
flourish as with insistence. The mind 
must be shocked into attending, the 
phrase must be made to shout. Let 
the sound be greater than the mean- 
ing, try any stunt with words that 
will catch the eye. Three adjectives 
have a better chance of being heard 
above the din than two. Let there 
be three—or four. The language of 
the film advertisement is a well known 
joke, but not all who see the joke 
avoid competing with it. 

The field of religious writing has 
by no means escaped the New Ver- 
bosity. We are having our share of 
sound and reverberation. In their 
unsubtle way some writers seem to 
take it for granted that our sense of 
the sacredness of persons and things 
is going to depend on the number of 
epithets which they, as authors, apply 
to them; they also appear to think 
that the frequency with which they 
name sacred persons is the final test 
of reverence and love. But demon- 
strativeness is, at most, only one of 
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the ways of showing love or concern, 
and it is not everyone’s way. 

With the new verbosity goes an 
almost maniacal interest in titles and 
labels. Thus, at the present time it 
is not unusual to find the names of 
men so consistently lost in a surround 
of letters that the qualifications are 
deemed more important than the men. 
In addition to the authorized ones, 
spurious titles and designations 
abound. The result is a general 
weakening of emphasis, a loss all 
round. This obscuring by too much 
titling has come into the field of re- 
ligious expression —this, and exces- 
sive demonstrativeness in phrasing, 
preventing rather than inducing in 
us a sense of nearness to sacred per- 
sons and things. 


LEARNING FRoM THE Past 


Certainly we can here learn some- 
thing from the past. A comparison 
of the expression of religious senti- 
ment in English in our time with the 
expression of religious sentiment in 
English literature of five, six and 
seven centuries ago immediately sug- 
gests the corrections we need. True, 
religious writers of that time found 
their platitudes as do ours. Then, 
as now, we encounter the writers 
who had not perceived with their 
own individualities the significance 
of what they uttered; or, if they 
had had that thrill, were powerless 
to comm nicate it to others. 

But »!atitude or no platitude, their 
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whole medium is less opaque than 
ours. With them one is nearer every 
time to the thing. They avoid word- 
age, are not tempted to exploit vocabu- 
lary and have a style. The edge has 
not gone off their words from peri- 
phrase and the endless addition of 
titles and superlatives. These medi- 
eval writers knew the value of re 
ticence and the wisdom—in their own 
phrase—cf bearing a horn and blow- 
ing it not. 

There is no hope of adequate par- 
ticularization in an essay. One can 
but repeat that even a hurried con- 
trasting of the style of religious ex- 
pression in English poetry of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries with present-day religious 
composition in English will bear out 
the generalizations here made. The 
writers of that time are free from 
obscuring circumlocution—one of the 
advantages of living in an age when 
there was as yet no need for the 
phrase, “calling a spade a spade.” 
There is no elaboration of language, 
no verbal screen such as we are now 
so familiar with—and with the screen 
the disconcerting fancy of the good 
man, the author, rubbing his hands 
behind it with satisfaction at having 
delivered himself of edification in 
such a striking manner. ‘There is 
nothing of the particular futility 
which distinguishes our later style, 
that of trying to make a paroxysm 
of language pass for a paroxysm of 
feeling. 
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The freshness of that older reli- 
gious poetry comes from its direct 
dealing with its subject. You will 
find that directness in the individual 
phrase, often startlingly so, as when 
the Bread of Life is “withouten 
white, withine red.” You will find 
it in the way in which a whole sub- 
ject is thought of—in a song of 
the Mass, for instance, where there 
is no deterring sort of circumspection, 
no contortion of the mind towards 
an inhuman solemnity. Jesus and his 
disciples are met going churchward. 
There Saint Thomas rings the bell, 
Saint Collas sings the Mass, and 
Saint George, who is Our Lady’s 
knight, tends the tapers fair and 
bright. Our Lady removes her crown 
and Jesus offers a “chalice all of rich 
red gold.” And the refrain of the 
song is, 

Merry it is in May morning 
Merry ways for to go. 

The two worlds meet and mix in 
this literature. The writers of it had 
that advantage over us that they 
could carry the ways of the one into 
the other; for the distinction between 
religious and secular as we know it 
was not known to them. The song 
of the Mass goes like the song of a 
bright May morning. In a love-song 
(secular to us) the poet crowns the 
praises of his beloved with saying, 
“Christ never such another bought.” 
A reference to the supernatural was 
made without constriction ‘of mind 
or tongue. And one result of this 


wholesome way was that the super- 
natural reference was more frequent. 
Writers, busy with a theme out of 
this world, were, without any change 
of key, found writing of the next. 
Caxton begins his preface to the 
Canterbury Tales with the question 
of the difficulties of presenting the 
original text, and ends with offering 
his book for the laud and honor of 
God and with a prayer that “alle 
we that shall see and rede therein 
may so take and understande the 
good and virtuous tales, that it may 
profit unto the health of our souls 
and after this short and transitory 
life we may come to everlasting life 
in heaven. Amen.” It must have 
been a help to the Age of Faith that 
it was not felt necessary then to patent 
anything like spiritualese in order to 
discuss the familiar realities of the 
next life. 

In that old literature the poetry of 
the Passion is written with nail and 
spear. The prayer of the poet is that, 
though his heart be as hard as stone, 
Jesus will write upon it with nail 
and spear that so the letters will be 
seen. Everything in this poetry is 
actual and most things are seen. Mary 
sees Judas betray her son— 

And there before them all 

He kissed my sonnes face, 
and is seen herself at the foot of the 
Cross in one of those little master- 
pieces of the manuscript literature 
which sometimes are to be found 
added in the margin— 
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Now goth sonne under wod— 

me reweth, Marry, thy faire rode 

Now goth, sonne under tre,— 

me reweth, Mary, thy sone and 
thee. 


No straining at a solemn style is 
thought to be necessary even on this 
theme. The one free and natural way 
with language holds all through. A 
device for a trifling poem in the 
This-is-the-house-that-Jack-built man- 
ner may be wonderfully converted as 
in the song that begins with, “In the 
orchard there is a hall, and in the hall 
there is a bed” and turns into— 

And in that bed there lieth a knight 

His woundes bleeding day and 

night. 

By that bed side there kneleth a 

may 

And she wepeth both night and day 

And by that bed side there stondeth 

a stone 

Corpus Christi written thereon. 
Coming, as they did, before printing, 
these poets had the advantages that 
come from not wearing the spec- 
tacles of books. There is always 
the hope of a singular freshness from 
them; and some of their songs do 
sound as if they really rose up to sing 
them, as his who wrote— 

As I rose up in a morning, 

My thought was on a maidé ying 
That song aslepe with her lulling 
Her dere sone, our Saviour. 
As she him toke all in her lap, 
He toke that maiden be the pap 
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And toke thereof of a right god nap, 
And soke his fille of that licour. 


The fondness for the dialogue poem 
between the Mother and Child in 
this literature should be interesting 
for us. The talk between them is 
often of the suffering and the Passion 
to come. The way of expressing this 
quite naturally seems to have died 
with the old literature. Whatever 
they may have lost by not knowing 
the spiritual treatises that have been 
written in such number since their 
day, the makers of that literature 
were, it must be said, the better for 
not knowing the style of these when 
they came to invent their dialogues 
for the Mother and her Son. When 
the Child in the arms of His Mother 
tells her how His tender heart shall 
be torn by this spear, the Mother 
sadly says, 

When Gabrell cnellyd before 

my face, 

And sayd “Heylle lady full of 

grace,” 

He never told me nothing of this, 
and the Child replies, 

Dere modyre, peys, mowe I yow 

pray, 

And take noo sorrow for that I 

say; 

But synge this song “by by 

lowllay” 

To dryfe away all heyvenys. 

In another of these dialogues the 
Child addresses his Father, 


Fader of grace, whether thou has 
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Forgoten thy litell sone? 


And on Calvary the Mother, remem- 
bering Bethlehem, looks up at her 
son and says— 
Thy suete body that in me rest 
That lovely mouth that I have 
kist. 


The same naturalness and ease in 
reverence that conceived the Ma- 
donnas of the primitive paintings and 
medieval tapestries shows everywhere 
in the myriad poems on Our Lady. 
In the poems the old paintings speak. 
The magic of the well-known, 

I sing of a maiden 
That is makeless .. . 
is many times found again. The 
freshness, purity (clennesse) and 
mildness of Mary are the burden of 
the medieval song and each singer of 
it makes it a love-song, saying “Since 
of all women I love her the best.” 
The “Virgine fresch as ros in May” 
is everywhere ‘“‘mylde,” a word that 
connoted much more distinction and 
fascination in the fourteenth century 
than it does in ours. The concept 
of the “‘mylde maid” is of one who 
has tamed the world by her gracious- 
ness and is—as more than one poem 
proclaims her—Empress even of hell. 
The trade of the poet is faithfully 
followed in fashioning her praises, 
and the result is that the praise of 
the Mother of God is better fashioned 
by them than it has been by us with 
our taste for titles and hyperbole—an 
inevitable result this, for there is only 
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one way with words, and language 
takes its revenge. The prize still 
goes to him who wrote, 
He cam also stille 
There his moder was, 
As dew in Aprille 
That falleth on the grass. 
or to him who wrote, 


As sunne schineth throw the glass 
So Jhesu in his moder was. 

We, obviously, cannot without in- 
tolerable affectation attempt the lan- 
guage of the Middle Ages. After the 
centuries we are committed to another 
way of regarding, perceiving and ex- 
pressing. While success may still be 
gained, the ways of failing have surely 
increased. There is no hope for us 
at all if we do not keep in mind that 
our way of expressing religious senti- 
ment is not necessarily the best, and 
that ages to come may much prefer 
what they find in the medievalists to 
anything they find in us. 

The important thing for us is to 
question our style of today and bring 
it into contrast with the older styles. 
In the field of religious expression 
the printed book has been no unmixed 
blessing. We have, because of it, 
fallen into all the greater danger of 
the deadening platitude and fallen 
under the dominance not of our own 
idea but of somebody else’s phrase. 
The manuscript literature has, like 
our own, much that is uninspiring; 
but it is at least free from faults 
which have accumulated in religious 
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writing since the age of printing and 
which become harder to avoid in each 
succeeding age. 

Our first and last thought about 
that literature will be its freshness, 
its immediacy of perception, its see- 
ing the next world standing right in 
the midst of this. 

The mystery play, which flourished 
with them, must have helped the 
makers of that literature to its qual- 
ity of vividness. The first image of 
the Nativity—to take them on a 
theme in which they are particularly 
successful—was formed not from the 
Crib, as ours is, but from the living 
presentation of it in the play. The 
Magi cf the medieval poem are life- 
like because the poet got his impres- 
sion of them not from a crib but 
from the fellows acting in the play. 
The star used in daylight production 
of the Mysteries was heavily colored 
so that no one should miss it, and it 
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remained to burn “red as blood” in 
the poem. The shepherds of the 
Nativity hymn are the hardy fellows 
of the play, with the same crude 
reverence. In the poem, as in the play, 
they were drawn from life. No one 
in that time would dream of giving 
them an ascetical or seraphic look. 
They come sweating as well as piping 
in the poems, uncouth men of an age 
when hanging was the penalty for 
sheep-stealing. 

In the literature intervening be- 
tween that time and ours the shep- 
herd has been refined into the melo- 
dious swain of pastoral poetry. But 
once a poet never a shepherd again. 
In their shepherds the medieval writ- 
ers had a link with Bethlehem which 
we have lost. Their many advant- 
ages over us they have turned to good 
account, and in their carols and bal- 
lads can sing of the Nativity as if it 
happened last night. 
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Our Army: Instrument of Peace 


“A recently retired chief-of-staff stated that our army must 
be an ‘instrument of peace.’ Since peace is the fruit of justice, 
is it too much to hope that our army, in fulfilling its high 
mission, will hold fast to the ideals of justice? Since it is the 
strong arm of a democracy whose soul is Christian, may we 
not pray that it will be strong in Christian virtue, remem- 
bering always that virtue means strength and not weakness. 
Is it not our duty to pray that our army will maintain a strong 


faith in American freedom, in 


American institutions and in the 


God-given rights of man?”—Wilfred H. Crowley, 8.J., in the 


Owt1, University of Santa Clara, April, 1948. 
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HE magazine Time, a few weeks 

ago, recalled the words of Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur that there 
should be a thousand missionaries in 
Japan and said that the Catholic 
Church had gotten its thousand. It 
seemed, possibly, like an occasion for 
expressions of satisfaction. But what 
the General really said was that there 
should be a thousand missionaries for 
every one now in Japan—and that is 
quite a different matter. 

It was also General MacArthur 
who, on the day when the armistice 
was signed aboard the U.S.S. Mis- 
souri, said that the rehabilitation of 
Japan would be a theological problem. 
Almost two years later, in an inter- 
view with the Rev. Calvert Alex- 
ander, §.J., General MacArthur said: 
“Today I hold to that statement more 
strongly than ever. . . . The world’s 
problems are basically spiritual.” 

It is difficult for Americans to real- 
ize just what has happened in Japan. 
And the reason why it is difficult is 
not too complimentary to ourselves. 
The Japanese as a nation probably 
had more religion than the Americans 
have as a nation. The fact that the 
Japanese religion was largely com- 
posed of mythology does not make 
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any difference—it was the best the 
people knew. 

The predominant religion in Japan 
for centuries was Shinto. Originally, 
this was a mixture of polytheism and 
worship of national heroes and ances- 
tors. During the 19th century, how- 
ever, the political leaders of Japan 
succeeded more and more in tying 
together the concepts of religion and 
government until it was very difficult 
for the ordinary Japanese to distin- 
guish one from the other, although 
educational leaders and the political 
leaders themselves took great pains, 
on occasion, to make distinctions. 

A part of this system of Shinto 
was the belief in the divinity of the 
Imperial family. The collapse of the 
Japanese military power struck a 
tremendous blow at the foundations 
of the Shinto religion, and the Em- 
peror’s subsequent radio broadcast to 
his people, telling them that he was 
not to be regarded as a descendant of 
the Sun Goddess Amaterasu, removed 
one of the great stabilizing influences 
which had held Shinto together. 

The people of Japan, as has been 
explained many times since the sum- 
mer of 1945, face the necessity of 
completely remodeling their whole 
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outlook on life. This does not mean 
merely, as in the case of the Germans, 
that a national war machine has been 
broken up, or, as in the case of Poland, 
that an enemy nation has come in and 
forbidden the practice of the people’s 
religion. In Japan, not only has the 
war machine been broken, but the 
way of life on which the machine was 
founded has been changed; in Japan, 
not only has there been no persecu- 
tion of the old religion, but the leaders 
of the State religion have, in effect, 
told the people that a substantial part 
of its foundation is not real. 


FerTiLE Missionary FIeip 


Changes like this cannot take place 
in the life of a nation without devas- 
tating consequences. Substitutions 
must be made for the things that have 
been taken away from the Japanese 
way of life. In the place of the war 
machine, the Allied Military Govern- 
ment is trying to lay the foundations 
of some kind of democratic monarchy. 
This can be done by political leaders 
and upheld, if necessary, by police- 
men. But the replacement of a reli- 
gion must be done by people who 
deal in religion—people who believe 
in religion and who know how to ex- 
plain it to others. Such people are 
known as missionaries, and they are 
to be found, not only in the Christian 
churches, but also among the non- 
Christians. The Communists are most 
active as missionaries, and it might be 
said that Communism is a kind of re- 
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ligion in the sense that it has a com- 
plete set of doctrines which are taught 
systematically; the fact that they are 
the contradiction of religion does not 
change the character of the intellec- 
tual impact which they make upon the 
people. 

The work of rehabilitating the 
government of Japan has been as- 
sumed largely by the United States, 
but the work of rehabilitating the re- 
ligious life of Japan has not been as- 
sumed by Americans with the same 
energy. Fortunately for Japan, there 
are other Christian countries besides 
the United States, and the bulk of the 
missionaries now in Japan have come 
from these other countries. 

Before the war there were about 
100,000,000 people in all of the Japan- 
ese-held parts of the world, includ- 
ing the mandated islands in the Pa- 
cific, and out of this total population 
there were some 300,000 Catholics. 
With the loss of the mandated islands, 
these numbers have now been reduced 
to 80,000,000 in Japan proper, with 
about 120,000 Catholics. The num- 
ber of adult converts per year in Japan 
before the war was never very large, 
but Father Patrick O’Connor, of the 
Society of St. Columban, who is serv- 
ing now as a special correspondent 
for the NCWC News Service in 
Japan, reported on this matter re 
cently and gave these figures for nine 
dioceses for which complete statistics 
were available: 
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1939 1947 
Adult baptisms 1,491 3,159 

Under instruction 1,975 9,064 

In this same report, however, 
Father O’Connor warned American 
readers not to be over-optimistic. “The 
1947 figures,” he said, “prove the 
definite change in religious prospects 
in Japan. The tide has turned in 
favor of Christianity, but it is still a 
tide rather than a tidal wave... .” 

Father O’Connor gave the probable 
Protestant population of Japan as 
200,000. 

Outsiders, viewing the religious 
situation in Japan, might well wonder 
whether the people are abandoning 
the ancient religions or whether the 
ancient religions are abandoning the 
people. At all events the develop- 
ment is one of a breakdown of tra- 
ditional religious beliefs, and the un- 
answered question of the future is 
whether the people are going to be 
won over to Christianity or be al- 
lowed to drift into atheism or be taken 
in by Communism, which, of course, 
would also be atheistic. 

The work that has been done to 
promote Christianity, and _particu- 
larly Catholicism, in Japan is very 
creditable and modern in its methods. 
For example, the classes for instruc- 
tion of adults who are interested in 
the Catholic Faith have been well 
organized. Formerly it was the cus- 
tom, especially among educated Jap- 
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anese, to give individual instruction, 
but this method has had to be aban- 
doned on account of the large number 
of those applying. 

The Catholic press in Japan has 
been quite active. The Salesian Fa- 
thers have received praise from many 
sources for their persistence and suc- 
cess in turning out Catholic periodi- 
cals and books in spite of paper 
shortages and many other handicaps 
imposed as a result of the war. 

In the northernmost island of Hok- 
kaido, where the Franciscans have 
long been at work, the Catholic press 
has likewise done good work. 

Individual works of Catholic char- 
ity in Japan have continued in spite 
of all the hardships imposed by the 
war and have won approval even 
from the Emperor. 

One special piece of apostolic work, 
done by St. Columban’s Father 
O’Connor, deserves rather special 
mention. This was the preparation of 
a book describing Catholic life in the 
United States, which was published 
by one of the largest newspaper 
printing houses in Japan. The title 
of the book was Thirty Million 
Americans, and it was translated into 
Japanese by a professor at the Cath- 
olic University of Tokyo. 

Among the educated people of 
Japan the Catholic University of 
Tokyo has been exerting a good and 
rather widespread influence. Besides 
its work on behalf of the eight hun- 
dred students enrolled in its classes, 
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the university has organized study 
clubs elsewhere. 

All of these things are good and 
are designed to fit into the present 
needs of Japan. The principal rea- 
son that they are not more effective is 
that there are not enough people to 
promote the various projects. 

In a survey prepared for the 
NCWC News Service by Father 
O’Connor in November, it was stated 
that, at the end of the war, there were 
963 foreign missionary priests, Bro- 
thers and Sisters in Japan. Until 
Christmas of 1946 no missionaries 
were allowed to enter Japan unless 
they had formerly worked there and 
had a place to which to return. By 
July 1947 permission had been granted 
for 208 additional Catholic mission- 
aries to enter Japan. By November 
of 1947 about 125 had come, but the 
majority of these had been in Japan 
before. The small number of new 
missionaries, reported Father O’Con- 
nor, “would hardly compensate for 
deaths and withdrawals through sick- 
ness since 1941.” 

Two years ago, Catholic American 
missionaries in Japan numbered less 
than twenty, but these forces have 
been enlarged, or will be, before the 
end of 1948. The Jesuits, for ex- 
ample, will have ten Americans in 
Japan by the end of the year, the 
Maryknoll Missioners 26 priests and 


two Brothers, the Religious of the . 


Sacred Heart 12 Sisters. There are 
seven Maryknoll Sisters, four of them 
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native, with two others to be added 
soon from the U.S.A. The Society 
of Mary (Marianists) has five Ameri- 
can Brothers in Yokohama, but has 
95 priests and Brothers altogether in 
Japan, most of them natives; assist- 
ing these religious in the direction of 
nine educational institutes are staffs 
of Japanese lay teachers. Other 
American orders represented are 
Benedictines (priests and Sisters), 
St. Columban priests, the Society of 
the Divine Word, and the Sisters of 
Notre Dame de Namur. 

There are creditable numbers of 
students in preparation for the priest- 
hood in the seminaries of Japan. The 
Regional Seminary of Tokyo, the 
buildings of which were seriously 
damaged by bombing, reopened in 
May 1947 with about fifty students, 
representing eight different dioceses. 
The major seminary in Nagasaki had 
about one hundred aspirants for the 
priesthood last spring, with twenty 
more expected at the opening of the 
current school year. 


New ConstITUTION 

All grounds on which it was for- 
merly possible to raise political op 
position to missionary work have been 
removed. The new Constitution, 
adopted by the National Diet, pro 
claims the resolution in its preamble 
that “never again shall we be visited 
with the horrors of war through the 
action of government.” 
As to the old imperialism, the Con- 
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stitution provides that the Emperor 
shall be retained as “the symbol of the 
State and of the unity of the people,” 
but “deriving his position from the 
will of the people with whom resides 
sovereign power.” The third chapter 
of the Constitution, on the rights and 
duties of the people, contains practi- 
cally all the provisions of the Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights, although the vari- 
ous provisions insuring individual 
freedom are much more detailed than 
in the American document. 

The theater of operations is pre- 
pared. But the forces and the sup- 
plies are slow in coming. 

One of the best over-all views of 
the situation in Japan was given a 
year ago by Msgr. Patrick J. Byrne 
of Maryknoll, who has since been 
appointed Apostolic Delegate to 
Korea.! Said Monsignor Byrne, in a 
special article written for the NCWC 
News Service: 

A man will embrace any political 
scheme that will fill an empty stomach, 
that will keep his family alive, or that 
will even give promise of bettering his 
condition. The condition of the Japanese 
nowadays is really pitiable—almost any- 
thing would be an improvement. 

It is because this field of discontent 
lends weight to the Communist appeals, 
that the patriotic Japanese, who sees in 
this same Communism the end of his 
national life, is sorely worried. He wants 
to see preserved the unity that now ob- 
tains in Japan, through allegiance to an 
Emperor genuinely beloved. He sincerely 
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believes, and the history of the nation 
would seem to confirm it, that the Em- 
peror-system is the best for the Japanese 
people. He is convinced, and there is 
nothing to refute it, that the fullest dem- 
ocracy can flourish under the Emperor- 
father. He has a genuine admiration for 
things and ways American, none at all 
for methods and ideals Soviet. 

This brings us then to a considera- 
tion of what can be done to help the 
struggling Church in Japan by Cath- 
olics in other parts of the world and 
especially by those in the United 
States of America. 

Our first objective should be to 
get to Japan with Christianity before 
the Communists establish themselves 
under cover of the present conditions, 
as indicated by Monsignor Byrne’s 
striking statement. 

Secondly, of course—or more prop- 
erly first—prayer is needed. Writing 
in The Ghristian Family and Our 
Missions, Father Ferdinand Muehl- 
bauer, S.V.D., long a missionary in 
Japan, had this to say: 

We have given Japan a few mission— 
aries. But we have also given Japan our 
atom bombs. It is time now that we give 
the Japanese the super-atomic power of 
hands folded in prayer. Pray the Lord 
of the harvest that He send into the stony 
harvest field of Japan more laborers im- 
bued with the overwhelming force of 
God’s sanctifying grace. 

Everything that is being done or 
that has been done under Catholic 
auspices in Japan should be done on 





‘Real title is Apostolic Visitator, but his powers are those of an Apostolic Delegate, i.e., full-fledged 


fepresentative of the Holy Father in matters pertaining to the Church, but not in affairs of State. 
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a grander and more extensive scale. 
First of the obvious needs, perhaps, 
is that of providing for the hungry 
people. According to statistics com- 
piled by the Allied Military Govern- 
ment, Japan cannot possibly grow 
enough food for more than four-fifths 
of its people, principally for the rea- 
son that only one acre out of five in 
Japan can be cultivated, the rest be- 
ing too mountainous for productive 
farming. In a study of the hunger 
problem, written by the Rev. Leo H. 
Tibesar. M. M., for the magazine 
Maryknoll, is was suggested that the 
Church can alleviate the sufferings 
of the people through the establish- 
ment of Catholic charitable organi- 
zations like the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. Bigger and broader programs 
of economic rehabilitation are being 
encouraged by the Military Govern- 
ment and should be supported by all 
Catholic well-wishers of Japan. 


MIcRATION 


One possible solution of the basic 
economic problem in Japan is migra- 
tion of some of the people to other 
parts of the world. Before the war, 
this was encouraged by the South 
American republics, notably Brazil, 
which had a Japanese colony of 
300,000. Most of these were em- 
ployed on the coffee plantations. 
There were missionaries among them, 
representing the Franciscan Fathers, 
the Society of the Divine Word and 
the Jesuits, and there were 3,000 con- 
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verts to the Catholic Faith in the 
Brazilian-Japanese colony. The mi- 
gration of large numbers of Japanese 
to other parts of the world is likely 
to be resisted by many people of the 
Japanese Government, and the over- 
coming of this prejudice may well be 
one of the important factors in the 
future mission apostolate for Japan. 

Whether or not we are able to sup- 
ply the present material needs of the 
Japanese people in a satisfactory de- 
gree, it may at least help to make 
known to the Japanese leaders what 
is the Catholic doctrine and _philos- 
ophy on the major problems which 
now confront the country. Ultimately 
the Catholic Church has the complete 
solution to all of Japan’s present 
problems. This fact was forcibly 
pointed out in a circular addressed to 
the non-Christian teachers in the sev- 
eral schools conducted by the Society 
of Mary in Japan, by the Very Rev. 
Sylvester J. Juergens, Superior-Gen- 
eral, who recently completed a visita- 
tion of the Marianist institutions in 
that country. In this letter, Father 
Juergens said: 

There is no easier way to understand 
what democracy means than to study the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church on the 
spiritual and immortal soul of man, and 
the Church’s explanation of the Ten 
Commandments. 

A specific recommendation expres- 
sive of Catholic social thought, made 
by the late Monsignor Flanagan, 
founder and director of Boys Town, 
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Nebr., on his tour of inspection of 
Japan last May, was that care for the 
homeless children of Japan be put on 
amore permanent basis and that spe- 
cial attention be given to program- 
ming and sanitation in institutions for 
child care. 

Emperor Hirohito himself is very 
favorably disposed toward Christi- 
anity and all kinds of Christian mis- 
sionary effort on behalf of his peo- 
ple. Father Juergens, after an inter- 
view with the Emperor, reported 
these remarks of His Majesty: 

Tell the boys to work. Tell the teachers 
to make them work. They should all 
work for the restoration of the nation 
and cooperate with the government for 
the democracy of the future. Teach 
morality based on_ religion. Work 
against Communism everywhere in the 
world, especially here in Japan. 

The Prime Minister of Japan, 
Tetsu Katayama, a Presbyterian by 
religious profession, told Father 
O'Connor, the NCWC correspon- 
dent, that he personally hopes the 
Japanese Government will seek diplo- 
matic relations with the Pope after 
the peace treaty has been signed. He 
said that his entrance into political 
life was due to the influence upon 
him of Christianity. Unfortunately, 
he had to admit that he was not well 
informed on Catholic social thought. 
He had once read a part of one Papal 
encyclical, but that was all. 

The establishment and maintenance 
of schools and centers of instruction 
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are undoubtedly among the most im- 
portant needs of the Catholic Church 
in Japan at the present time. 

Japan has a very long way to go 
before Christianity will be visible as 
a public influence in the life of the 
people. For example, Sunday is not 
now recognized as a religious holiday, 
but a committee of leading Japanese 
has been appointed to work for legis- 
lation which will so establish it. 

The promotion of a sound educa- 
tional system in Japan, under Chris- 
tian auspices, will depend largely up- 
on the coming of educators from other 
countries. In the present set of cir- 
cumstances, it seems obvious that the 
United States of America is the first 
place toward which the Japanese 
could logically look for such edu- 
cators. 


CatHotic LEGISLATORS 


The presence of Catholics or Cath- 
olic sympathizers in the legislative 
bodies of Japan will help much 
toward promoting the cause of democ- 
racy. At the present time there are 
two Catholics in the Chamber of 
Counselors, which has taken the place 
of the now abolished Chamber of 
Peers. Other senators, some of whom 
are former diplomats, are well dis- 
posed toward Catholicism and many 
have Catholics among their relation- 
ships. As of last summer, there were 
no Catholics in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, which is the lower branch of 
the national legislative body, but a 
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Fides Service correspondent reported 
that “there is no lack of men of good 
will” in this body of legislators. 

There has been talk about the pos- 
sibility of converting Japan to Chris- 
tianity in five years. With great 
miracles of grace and a tremendous 
effort on the part of the Catholic 
people of the world, no one would 
deny the possibility of this, but we 
are not justified in expecting such 
miracles unless the normal human 
efforts have been made. In this case, 
the normal human efforts would in- 
clude prayer, financial support of the 
missionary establishments in Japan, 
and the assembling of new apostolic 
forces—large forces. 

Let us recognize the need for priests 
and religious in Japan. Certainly we 
should make great sacrifices to send 
numbers who can be spared from the 
ranks in the United States. 

Businessmen will be going to Japan 
in growing numbers. Let us hope 
that a good percentage of these will 
be men with Catholic backgrounds, 
who can at least give good examples 
of Catholic living and perhaps do 
some direct apostolic work among 
their business and social acquaintances 
in Japan. 

Catholic schools in the United 
States can help in the preparation of 
the needed apostolic forces. In the 
high schools and colleges, let there 
be less wasting of time on study 
courses that merely fill gaps in credit 
schedules and afford no preparation 
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problems—the vital problems of to 
day, with less attention to the glori- 
ous achievements cf periods now 
passed. 

Grade school children should h 
given some knowledge of the prob 
lems of the living Church in all parts 
of the world and not be allowed to 
grow up with the notion that the only 
missionary problem is the rescue of 
abandoned infants in countries far 
away. 

In short, let us make up our minds 
that, if Japan is to be won over to the 
Christian way of life, we Catholics of 
the United States will have to do our 
part to bring it about. In one way 
or another, every Catholic must con- 
tribute to the spread of Christianity. 
In one way or another, we must do 
our part for the spread of Christianity 
in Japan. 

There is an all-time example for 
us to follow in St. Francis Xavier. 
He was the equivalent of the best that 
a University like Notre Dame or 
Fordham could turn out in our days. 
He could have stayed in Paris and 
been a literary light or settled down 
to become a Spanish nobleman. But 
he used his talents for the spread of 
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the Faith in the Far East. In a few with adequate efforts. But all that 
after his arrival in Japan, on is a matter of the past and it cannot 
the Feast of the Assumption in 1549, be changed. The future, however, is 
the Catholic population rose to nearly in the hands of the present genera- 
000,000. It has never been any- tion. While Japan may not be con- 
thing like that number since. verted in five years, her future—and 
It is easy to speculate now about the ours, as well—may possibly be decided 
pssibility of averting the Second by what Catholic America determines 
World War had the work of Francis to do about the apostolate to that na- 
Xavier in Japan been followed up tion within that time. 


From Moscow to Rome 


“The time is ripe for large-scale resignations from the 
Communist Party. Mine isn’t an isolated case. There is no 
doubt that many members are disturbed about communist 
policy on the question of Eastern Europe and the Party’s new 
attitude toward production. If I, a Communist for twenty 
years and an executive of the Daily Worker for the past eight, 
feel that way, many young people who joined during the war 
years—and the majority of the Party are youngsters—won’t 
take so long as I did to make up their minds. . . . My action 
may result in a landslide.”—Douglas A. Hyde, formerly news 
editor of the London Datty WorkKER, announcing his con- 
version to the Catholic Church, March, 1948. 












Moral Principles in Industrial Relations 


Rosert J. Dixson 


Director of Industrial Relations, Chicopee Manufacturing Corporation 


Address delivered at the 


Catholic Conference 


on Industrial Problems, 


Manchester, New Hampshire, December 9, 1947. 


HAT our world is in dire cir- 

cumstances is a fact too obvious 
for doubt. Two global wars have cost 
some forty million lives, have wasted 
billions in money and resources, and 
have left an aftermath of discourage- 
ment, confusion and conflict. Head- 
lines tell of spreading political chaos, 
of rampant communism and class 
warfare, of crumbling economic sys- 
tems, and of dire need in nations 
ranging from South America to Asia. 
Other headlines record crime waves, 
corruption, legal confusion and fail- 
ure of management and labor to agree 
on basic rules that will guide their 
contacts with one another. 

This last problem is the one that 
concerns us now. It might be classed 
as purely economic, since both labor 
and management do function in our 
economic system, and their differences 
often come to a head in such economic 
matters as wages, hours and output. 
That, however, would be a superficial 
view, on a par with the doctrine 
which once maintained that labor 
worked only for wages and managers 
only for profits. 

Such misconceptions are ably dis- 
posed of in the statement on secular- 
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ism recently prepared by the bishops 
of the United States and released 
through the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference.' After defining se- 
cularism as the failure of people to 
“bring an awareness of their responsi- 
bility to God into their thought and 
action as individuals and members of 
society,” the statement proceeds to 
deal with what it calls the “world of 
work”: 


Economic problems loom large in the 
social unrest and confusion of our times. 
Research students of varying shades of 
opinion are seeking the formula for a 
sound program of economic reform. 
Their common objective is a beneficent 
social order that will establish reasonable 
prosperity, provide families with an ade- 
quate income, and safeguard the public 
welfare. The Christian view of social 
order rejects the postulate of inexorable 
economic laws which fix recurring cycles 
of prosperity and depression. It lays the 
blame for instability in our social struc- 
ture on human failure rather than on 
blind and uncontrollable economic forces. 

It faces the plain fact that there is 
something gravely wrong in our economi¢ 
life and sees in secularism, with its dis- 
regard of God and God’s law, a potent 
factor in creating the moral atmosphere 
which has favored the growth of this 


evil. Pointedly, indeed, has an eminent 
1 Catnortc Minp, January, 1948, pp. 1-8. 
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modern economist called attention to the 
fact that “in one hundred and fifty years 
economic laws were developed and postu- 
lated as iron necessities in a world apart 
from Christian obligation and sentiment.” 
He adds: “The early nineteenth century 
was full of economic doctrine and prac- 
tice which, grounded in its own necessity 
and immutability, crossed the dictates of 
Christian feeling and teaching with only 
a limited sense of incongruity and still 
less of indignation.” 

Notice those words human failure, 
gravely wrong, moral atmosphere. 
They imply even more than they say, 
for they mean that the basic weak- 
ness which underlies economic prob- 
lems is moral—a conclusion also 
reached by an outstanding scholar, 
whose very fine book I recently read. 
He said that “technical reasoning on 
matters political, economic and inter- 
national stops short of the core of 
our contemporary problem, which is 
moral.””? 

The bishops develop this point by 
showing that work “‘is a social func- 
tion, and personal profit is not the 
sole purpose of economic activity. .. .” 

“In Christian thought,” they con- 
tinue, “the work of man is not a 
commodity to be bought and sold, and 
economic enterprise is an important 
social function in which owner, man- 
ager and workman cooperate for the 
common good. When disregard of 
his responsibility to God makes the 
owner forget his stewardship and the 
social function of private property, 
there comes that irrational economic 
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individualism which brings misery to 
millions. Helpless workers are ex- 
ploited; cutthroat competition and 
anti-social marketing practices fol- 
low.” 


CuRISTIAN VIEW 


And on the other hand, “when men 
in labor organizations lose the right 
social perspective . . . they are prone 
to seek merely the victory of their 
own group, in disregard of personal 
and property rights. The Christian 
view of economic life supports the de- 
mand for organization of manage- 
ment, labor, agriculture, and profes- 
sions under government encourage- 
ment but not control, in joint effort 
to avoid social conflict and to promote 
cooperation for the common good.” 

All of this seems obvious, so ob- 
vious that we may wonder how we 
came to get off the beam. Actually, 
our error began in western Europe 
during the late 1700’s. At that time 
a group of philosophers and business- 
men rebelled against the system 
known as mercantilism, which had 
rigidly controlled business in order to 
exploit colonies and provide govern- 
ments with money. Laissez faire; 
laissez passer! became business watch- 
words. “Hands off ; let things alone!” 

In theory the doctrine of laissez 
faire meant only that special privi- 
leges should not be granted, that com- 
petition should not be curbed by 
governments or chartered corpora- 


°* FREEDOM AND ORDER by Edvard Heimann, Scribners, 1947, page 322. 
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tions, and that laws should not inter- 
fere with competitive pricing. Actu- 
ally, it led to a system which glorified 
the law of supply and demand, gave 
business no duty except that of mak- 
ing money, and left employers free 
to cut wages at will, increase hours 
and dictate conditions of work. It 
even sanctified greed, since it made 
poverty the normal result of weakness 
and declared that riches were evi- 
dence of God-given superiority. 

Matters were made worse by a 
special kind of businessman who grew 
up with the Jaissez-faire system. He 
had varying names, but “merchant 
capitalist” is the one most widely 
known. He was a large-scale middle- 
man who seldom owned factories or 
employed production workers. He 
bought at home and sold chiefly 
abroad, to people in colonies or un- 
developed nations, such as the then 
young United States. 

Since his object was to make 
money, he patronized factories that 
used the cheapest labor—child labor, 
woman labor and the labor of prison- 
ers. With these factories as his basic 
suppliers, he could force others to 
meet their prices or succumb to their 
competition. That this meant ac- 
ceptance of their low standards in 
wages, plants, methods and working 
conditions did not trouble him. 

Both American workers and their 
employers tried to defend themselves. 
They sought to improve output and 
quality without increasing costs, and 
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in 1789 formed an Association of 
Mechanics and Manufacturers “for 
the purpose of promoting industry and 
giving a just encouragement to in- 
genuity.” But the merchant capital- 
ist became so strong that local em- 
ployers, to survive at all, were com- 
pelled to cheapen wares, cut wages 
and drive workers without mercy. 

In the antagonism that resulted, 
our nation’s first trade union was 
born. Called the Federal Society of 
Journeyman Cordwainers, i.e. shoe- 
makers, it was organized in Phila 
delphia in 1794, and existed - for 
twelve years. In 1799 it conducted 
the first organized strike to resist re- 
ductions in wages. In this strike, it 
paid one of its members to “picket”— 
to make the rounds of the city’s 
“cordwaining” shops to make sure 
that all unionists had left their work. 
Everything was orderly and peaceful, 
and after nine weeks the strikers were 
victorious. But antagonism between 
labor and employers grew with in- 
creasing industrialization. At last, 
during the 1820’s, unionism ceased 
to be a sporadic protest and grew into 
a labor movement. 


Doctrine oF BUSINESS 

This in itself was promising, for it 
meant that workers had both the 
strength and the courage to act in 
self-defense. Unhappily, it also meant 
that the moral basis of industrial re 
lationships was almost completely 
ignored. With few exceptions eft 
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1948 MORAL PRINCIPLES IN 
ployers and the general public ac- 
cepted a doctrine of business which 
held: 

1. That the sole function of busi- 
ness was to make money. The more 
money an enterprise made, the better 
it was as a business. 

2. That labor worked only for 
wages. It was not concerned with 
human satisfactions or with the so- 
cial consequences of its efforts as they 
were directed by management. 

3. That labor was a commodity. 
Like goods or raw materials, it was 
to be bought at the lowest possible 
prices. High prices were to be toler- 
ated only at times of extreme shortage. 

4. That free competition must pre- 
vail in the labor market. No worker 
had a vested interest in his job, or a 
right to protect himself in it against 
other applicants. 

5. That the rights of management 
were absolute. It could operate or 
close down, hire or fire, cut wages or 
raise them, impose rules, levy deduc- 
tions or fines, and so on, all without 
“interference” by employes or society 
as a whole. 

It is hard for us to realize that 
these beliefs were prevalent as late 
as 1910-1915, and were still wide- 
spread in 1920, two years after World 
War I ended. We have made great 
progress since that time, yet our in- 
dustrial relations today are disturbed 
as they never were before. What are 
the immediate reasons for this situa- 
tion, and what can we do about it? 
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The reasons, it seems, are three: 
First, labor has become increasingly 

aware of its rights and of the human 

requirements of its members. This 
awareness has grown more rapidly 
than has corresponding understand- 
ing on the part of management. The 
result is grave imbalance between 
groups which should be partners. 
Let’s not overlook the serious responsi- 
bilities, either, that devolve upon 
labor unions. Their consciousness of 
responsibility and duty has not equaled 
their extreme awareness of their 
rights. This relationship is reciprocal. 

Second, labor itself is subject to 
confusion in understanding and ob- 
jectives, as well as in political beliefs. 
Thus we have inter- and intra-union 
conflict, with conservatives seeking 
job security for their members, with 
racketeers fighting for personal power, 
with communists playing politics, and 
with far-sighted leaders working hard 
to carry the whole vast structure 
forward. 

Third, labor has received powers 
and legal status which it never pos- 
sessed before. It therefore can make 
its desires and dissatisfactions felt on 
a scale that would not have been 
possible two or three decades ago. 

These are the causes of today’s 
industrial unrest; what shall we do 
about them? The answer, I believe, 
is to apply moral principles to in- 
dustrial relations, to apply them on 
the side of labor as well as manage- 
ment, 
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Don’t misunderstand this state- 
ment. It doesn’t mean that we should 
neglect such basic national goals as 
an ever-expanding income to be 
spread more and more widely, reduc- 
tion of physical work in production, 
full development of individuals, or 
increase in security. It means only 
that in seeking these goals and many 
others, we should act on a moral 
basis. In other words, instead of ask- 
ing, “Will this pay?” or “Will this 
pay me?” we should first have an 
affirmative answer to the question 
“Is this right?” 


A Few Gumpeposts 


No one can lay down rules which 
will guarantee right procedures and 
right decisions in all emergencies. 
We can, however, set up a few guide- 
posts that will help us toward that 
end. 

Guidepost one is the fact that busi- 
ness deals with human beings and 
profoundly affects their lives. It can- 
not do otherwise, and it must accept 
full responsibility for its influence. 

Guidepost two reminds us that 
workers are not and never were mere 
“economic men.” They are members 
of human society, with pride, self- 
esteem, ambition, and an innate need 
to stand well in the eyes of their 
friends and fellow workers. They 
also have a moral conscience and 
sense of justice, which they carry to 
the plant in working clothes as well 
as to church on Sunday. 
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Guidepost three applies the same 
human concept to managers or em- 
ployers. It also reminds us (and by 
“us” I mean everyone) that man- 
agement is subject to complex pres 
sures, limitations and traditions whose 
nature must be analyzed. Without 
such analysis, it is easy for manage- 
ment to act wrongly and for labor 
to see indifference or even malice 
where they do not exist. 

All this adds up to human treat- 
ment of the worker by managers who 
know that they, too, are men or 
women with human limitations and 
responsibilities. When we translate 
this into everyday practice, we find 
that it takes effect as the worker be- 
comes an applicant and then a newly 
hired employee. The old-time em- 
ployment office, as most of us know, 
was a dingy cubicle, a counter, of an 
alley in which job hunters lined up 
for inspection by a boss. In its place 
we now find a pleasant office or suite 
in which applicants are welcomed, 
interviewed and tested in an effort 
to hire the best men and women and 
put them on the most suitable jobs. 
Once hired, they are trained for their 
work and also receive instruction in 
company rules and policies. This is 
not the “do this or else!” kind of 
teaching, but a genuine effort to 
show the worker that his company 
wants him to succeed, and to spare 
him the embarrassment that might 
come from ignorance. 

Another chance to follow our three 
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guideposts is provided by the griev- 
ance system. Procedures may be set 
down in a contract, but operations 
involve an interplay between workers 
and management as people with hu- 
man limitations and needs. Unless 
both sides try to do right, grievances 
will be a source of friction leading to 
battles with the union. When both 
sides do try to be right, and have 
confidence in one another’s good in- 
tentions, most difficulties can be set- 
tled by direct dealing between the 
supervisor and worker involved. Not 
only does this avoid waste of time in 
negotiations; it convinces the em- 
ploye that his rights and feelings are 
being considered. What is more, it 
strengthens the contact between line 
worker and foreman, who no longer 
seems a near but untouchable dele- 
gate of high-level management. 

If there is one factor vital to good 
personnel relations it is this one: the 
establishment of communication, mu- 
tual respect and teamwork between 
line workers and supervisors. Each 
must understand the other; both must 
pass their thoughts and reactions on 
to top management. This is not easy 
to do, especially in a large company. 
When the lines of communication 
are long, unconscious distortions and 
misinterpretations are almost sure to 
creep in. Management must make 
frequent checks to be sure this does 
net go so far as to cause discord. 

Equal care must be used in evalu- 
ating worker reactions, even when 
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they have been carried to top man- 
agement without distortion. Surface 
complaints often fail to reflect actual 
grievances, which means that the 
worker himself does not know what 
is wrong. In such cases, solving the 
problem which he presents will not 
help the situation. 

Allied to the problem of communi- 
cation is that of eliminating worker 
resistance to changes. Here employers 
have grievously erred, since they have 
allowed technologic advance to dis- 
place workers without notice, with- 
out human consideration and without 
compensation. Management must 
prevent such evils, and it also must 
realize that resistance to new ma- 
chines and methods is inevitable. It 
must be forestalled by informing em- 
ployes in advance, by letting them 
consider each step, each departure 
from established ways. What if this 
does mean a sales effort comparable 
to that used in introducing a new 
product to consumers. It is the right, 
the necessary thing to do because in- 
dustry works through human beings 
to whom God gave limitations as well 
as abilities. In the final analysis, the 
success or failure with which each in- 
dividual firm, each distinct “family” 
in the society of industry, meets those 
limitations and uses those abilities 
will determine whether our free so- 
ciety can continue its healthy progress 
or must give way to some other sys- 
tem. 

Employe participation in the busi- 
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ness is one of the vital keys to good 
industrial relations, but one that must 
be carefully adjusted to different 
levels, from high managers to work- 
ers. Obviously, managers or sales- 
men will want to participate in solving 
problems beyond the experience of 
line workers, while the latter will be 
concerned with matters which do not 
confront office employes. What counts 
is that each group share in solving 
problems that concern it, and know 
that through its own efforts it is 
getting what is desires. 

We cannot go far in applying moral 
principles to industry without con- 
sidering wages. The worker must be 
paid, not a subsistence wage, but 
enough so he can live as a self-re- 
specting person. This once was de- 
termined by rule of thumb; today we 
have techniques to determine the cost 
of decent food, housing, clothing, and 
other necessities. Though these costs 
vary between cities and country and 
from region to region, these differ- 
ences are not so great as to rob the 
“decent living wage” of its meaning. 
In general, industries and services 
which are confined to a local market 
derive their standards from local 
costs. Those dealing with a nationak 
market should follow the national 
average, so as not to drive down 
standards in regions of higher costs. 

But, you may ask, is the decent 
wage, to be determined by needs of 
the unmarried or married worker? If 
the latter, what size family should be 





assumed? Since marriage is man’s 
normal state, experience sets the 
family of three to four as a standard, 
Thus typical needs will be met and 
single men can afford to marry, 
Larger families will be at a disad- 
vantage, but such discrimination js 
reduced when older children obtain 
part-time work that does not impair 
their health or education. 


Wacres AND Propuction 


Many employers, as we know, find 
that decent wages and working condi- 
tions do not mean higher unit costs 
for labor since morale and produc 
tivity of workers rise high enough to 
offset higher wages. Furthermore, 
the need to pay a living wage often 
stimulates the employer to improve- 
ments that enable him to hold his 
own or even gain as his payroll in- 
creases. 

We must realize, however, that the 
argument for adequate wages rests 
neither on improved morale nor better 
management. Its real basis is the 
worker’s right to a decent living for 
himself, his wife and his children. 
This, in turn, is supported by the 
ability of our economic system to turn 
out the goods and services needed for 
that decent living. Once that ability 
was achieved, anything less became 
wrong. 

Perhaps employers should abandon 
old concepts of labor costs as a fluc 
tuating factor, and consider a living 
wage as an element in the cost of 
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business, like taxes, rent and interest. 
Of course, under less than full em- 
ployment, where the supply of labor 
exceeds the demand, competition will 
tend to drive wages down. The cure 
for this is to be sought in stabilized 
employment and production at a high 
level. Minimum wage laws can be 
only a stopgap, of service during 
emergencies when wages head down- 
ward below even subsistence figures. 

Reasonable and voluntary stabili- 
zation of production, resulting in 
stable employment, is the only solu- 
tion to the problem of job security. 
It also will do much more than pro- 
vide assured jobs. It will free work- 
ers from endless worry; it will nour- 
ish their self-respect ; it will enhance 
the chance of industrial peace and 
aid worker-management cooperation. 
There can be no doubt that uncer- 
tainty of employment causes suspicion 
and bitterness and promotes obstruc- 
tive practices designed to spread work 
and maintain jobs. If a high degree 
of employment were consistently 
maintained, labor and management 
could concentrate on better industrial 
telations, lowered costs, increased pro- 
ductivity and other socially desirable 
ends. 

Prices, which are intimately re- 
lated to both stable employment and 
social justice, were discussed in this 
afternoon’s session. Let me only re- 
mind you that price keeps commerce 
and industry going and therefore 
makes employment possible. Some- 
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times, too, it is necessary to remind 
labor and the public that profits have 
work to do, so our economic wheels 
will go round. Thus, over a period 
of years, they must provide for re- 
payment of capital investment, part 
of which will be used to replace ob- 
solete buildings and equipment. They 
must also pay rate of interest and an 
added premium for risk. This, in 
turn, will provide adequate incentive 
for venture capital and thus for eco- 
nomic expansion. Where a choice is 
offered, both social well-being and 
long-term progress demand that pref- 
erence be given to low-price, high- 
output policies with low unit profits 
but returns to investors. Such poli- 
cies add to economic stability and, 
therefore, to social well-being and 
justice. 


Periop or Crisis 


This brings us back to a point 
stressed early in the discussion. Our 
nation, like the world as a whole, is 
passing through a period of intense 
stress and change. In large measure 
this crisis is caused by the very lack 
of stability, well-being and justice 
which it intensifies. We in manage- 
ment and labor must accept the duty 
of remedying these conditions. We 
must take our stand with those who 
believe in freedom under law, in in- 
dividualism disciplined by society, and 
in cooperation between all elements 
in our economic structure. We also 
must recognize that we have not yet 
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proved our ability to balance free- effectively, we will strengthen thos 
dom with order and justice in an era’ who say we canot do so. We still 
of crisis. Unless we act quickly and have that chance to act. 


Strikes: Use and Abuse 


“Striking is a real right and has been recognized as such by our 
Constitution. A hundred years of history have taught us that a strike 
is often the only effective weapon of the workers in the fight for their 
just demands. At a time when many wages are obviously insufficient 
for the support of a family, one need not be astonished at seeing so 
many workers taking recourse in strikes. As the Archbishop of Paris 
I wish to emphasize in particular that I consider as legitimate the 
claims of those who demand a minimum living wage below which it is 
not possible for a man to support his wife and children. 

“T wish to recall, however, that it is not permissible to make an unjust 
or inconsiderate use of the right to strike. For the strike is a dangerous 
weapon. It must be used only as a last resort, and it is proper to let 
the workers themselves decide in full liberty as to its necessity. We ask 
ourselves with considerable anxiety whether such has always been the 
case in the present conflicts. 

“From the depth of my soul, I wish that these strikes may soon come 
to an end because they are a heavy blow to our national economy and 
are formidable obstacles on the road to recovery. I wish just as strongly, 
however, that the legitimate demands of the workers should be satis- 
fied, and I urgently request those responsible to do everything in their 
power in this direction. As the Archbishop of Paris I appeal to the 
common sense and the spirit of solidarity of all, whether or not they 
are Catholics. I wish to remind the Catholics that they should be the 
first to understand the urgency of the labor problems and to spare no 
effort to solve them. In order to do this, they ought to accept with a 
generous heart the sacrifices that may be necessary for the sake of social 
justice and the common good. Let them keep in mind the words of 
St. Paul: ‘Help to carry each other’s burden and you will have ful- 
filled ‘the law of Christ’. . ."—CIP Press Service, New York, N. Y., 
Dec. 11, 1947. 
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Christian Democracy 
Reprinted from PEoPLE AND LIBERTY* 
FTER a period of enforced spiritual and moral values in human 
silence, People and Liberty relationships. Unless men are seized 
makes its appearance again—this with a passionate longing for justice 
J time, in an enlarged and bilingual and truth, and are possessed of a 
x form. Not through any windfall or vital, Christian love, a tranquil and 
=! sudden fortune does this paper ven- satisfying social order is a mirage. 
It ture forth again, but out of a grow- What then is the specific function 
e ing consciousness of the titanic strug- of People and Liberty? In a general 
s gle between forces competing for the way, People and Liberty joins with 
. mastery of the world. men of goodwill who believe in the 
8 In an age that is marked by a_ dignity of man; who believe that 
painful sense of drift, or progressive democracy is the political and social 
st moral defeat and utter insecurity, it framework within which the maxi- 
us is impossible for Christians not to mal development of the person is 
et perceive “the meaning and value of guaranteed. For us, however, and 
sk times like ours; times of dense dark- this distinguishes us from other demo- 
he ness, but of blinding light as well; cratic tendencies or forces, democ- 
where the enemy of Christ reaps a_ racy is essentially and inspirationally 
ne vast, tragic harvest of souls, but many Christian. Democracy is better se- 
nd also of the good are leading better cured and more solidly founded when 
y, lives; where generous hearts can scale it recognizes those spiritual principles 
- victoriously the peak of heroism, which give rise to it and which con- 
Pir while numbers of the tepid and the tinue to nurture it. It is for this rea- 
he faint of heart, slaves of human re-_ son that the future of Western Civili- 
ey spect and afraid of sacrifice, slip into zation belongs to the Christian Demo- 
he mediocrity or sink into the vile depths cratic movement. For it is this move- 
no of degradation, like those who neither ment which affirms the spiritual and 
1a rebels proved, nor yet were true to moral basis of society. 
ial God but for themselves were only.” It is disconcerting to reflect that 
of In an atmosphere of fratricidal few people have accurate knowledge 
ul- strife, hate-mongering, and syste- concerning the history and nature of 
Y., matic lying, People and Liberty re- Christian Democracy. Time and 
ifirms its belief in the primacy of time again our newspapermen reveal 
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their abysmal ignorance of Christian 
Democracy by their comments and 
reporting, which alternately annoy 
and amuse. 

It is in this connection that our 
monthly news sheet assumes signifi- 
cance as a medium of correct and 
adequate information concerning the 
Christian-Democratic movement in 
the world. While we are interested 
in Christian Democracy wherever it 
exists, our special mission is to inter- 
pret and communicate information 
about Italian Christian-Democratic 
action. While we offer our reporting 
and interpretation of the Christian- 
Democratic movement and the Italian 
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political scene to all of our fellow 
Americans, we shall concentrate upon 
Italian-American communities. 

Italian-Americans must be made 
aware of the fact that their great 
Christian traditions have watered and 
fertilized their genius; that the un- 
conscious rejection of these spiritual 
inspirations exposes them to moral and 
social sterility. 

The continued publication of this 
paper depends upon the generous con- 
tributions of its friends, on those 
people who either share the prin- 
ciples of People and Liberty, or ap- 
prove the line of action which it 
advocates and follows. 
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